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“The Best Is Yet to Be” 


from the 
President's Annual Report at the 
National Convention, Oakland, 
California, May, 1927 





HE year which has just closed has been one full of interest to the National 

Congress of Parents and Teachers and one which marks a decided advance in its 

program. ‘The numerical gain of 181,343 members, giving us a total active list 
of 1,135,974 parents and teachers pledged to uphold the standards of the organization, 
while in itself encouraging as demonstrating the soundness of our theories—for that 
which is not alive does not grow—has been accompanied by a striking increase in 
national feeling and action, the elimination of sectional lines and the merging of small 
local interests in the broad stream of progress. ‘The campaign for an educated member- 
ship, inaugurated four years ago, is now bearing fruit more and more richly in the 
better understanding of this educational movement, its unlimited possibilities and 
consequent obligations, and in a general recognition of the effectiveness of work 
accomplished when each individual acts as a fraction of one vast unit with a common 
standard, rather than in isolated groups combining occasionally to achieve certain 
objects on which they may agree but which are not fundamental to their existence. 





There have been errors, failures, backslidings, inevitable in any forward march on 
such a scale of magnitude, but the gains far exceed the losses and we have learned to 
use mistakes as stepping stones to higher things, to accept difficulties as things to be over- 
come, not as stumbling blocks in our path. The program of the Congress is well 
defined. We need now to strengthen our foundations, to build broad and deep, rather 
than to seek for new lines of activity. We have demonstrated beyond question, certain 

values: the dynamic effect of parent power applied to health ; the community stimulus 

derived from the systematic combination of the activity of home and school, especially 
in rural sections; the potential value of a safety campaign centering around each school 
and covering the home, the schoolhouse and the playground and highway, all the year 
round, culminating in, and not confined to, Safety Week; the influence of informed 
public opinion in the support of education; and finally—and fundamentally—the 
necessity for a parenthood as well trained for the all-important task of child-rearing 
as are the teachers for their function as instructors, and the demand for a common 
standard in home and school and the recognition of the individual responsibility of both 
parents and teachers in their respective vocations. It is for us to produce along these 
lines, which we have laid down, lasting results, not merely the fireworks of a striking 
demonstration or an eloquent statement. 





The acceptance of the Congress of Parents and Teachers as an educational power 
rather than a club movement is but an added responsibility, a requirement that we 
should live up to the standards we claim as ours; and that we should do this, not here 
and there, but wherever there is a unit of our organization, be it preschool group or 
Study Circle, Mothers’ Club or Parent-Teacher Association, for it is by our works that 
we shall be judged; not our creed as expressed in our Objects, but our expression of 
that belief in our action, is the test of the faith that is in us. Petty personal jealousies, 
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competition for place and power, eager demand for recognition, partisan politics within 
the organization, rebellion against the decision of the majority, the selfish egotism 
which shows in undue sensitiveness—all these and such as they have no place in an 
organization whose sole object is the welfare of children; and one of the outstanding 
features of this work which is founded on the love of childhood is the general absence 
of these poisonous weeds, which seem to shrivel and die in the atmosphere they find 
here because they meet with no encouragement. But weeds will creep into the best-kept 
garden, and the good gardener keeps ever on the alert to check their growth. 

In view of the tremendous increase in our membership, we need to consider the 
fact that there are still too many inequalities, natural enough in all great nation-wide 
groups but especially dangerous in our own because of our definite policies and the 
consequent need for steadiness in their operation. We should have more permanency in 
positions in which experience, rather than administrative ability is required—such as 
committee chairmanships and the management of bureaus. More careful study and 
preparation for office is essential, with more complete devotion to its demands when it 
has been accepted. The work of the Congress being educational and in constant com- 
parison with professional work, cannot be merely a side issue, a pleasant pastime to be 
relinquished when something newer or more attractive offers, nor within the organiza- 
tion should we encourage the disastrous practice of recognizing ability developed in 
one field beyond the amateur stage—as generally classed—by transplanting the fine 
flower and giving it a new and more exalted title. There are administrative positions 
in which such advance is wise and right, but skill, well developed, is a precious 
possession, and will always receive due recognition wherever it may be displayed, and 
its grow th is often seriously hampered if not completely checked, by too frequent 
uprootings. Some such degree of efficiency must be developed in our work as we 
expect from the professional, since the task we have undertaken is commensurate in 
value and importance with that of the educator and the social worker. Promptness and 
system in state and local administration, the wise use of literature, the development of 
sound programs in both branches and units, and increased thoroughness and responsi- 
bility in committee activity are the points at which these inequalities are most apparent, 
as evidenced by the observations made and the comments received in forty-eight of our 
forty-nine Branches during the past four years. The value of our national program is 
recognized by those who are watching us more closely than we, perhaps realize; it 
needs only increased efficiency, along lines which are to receive special consideration 
during this convention. If the States and their subdivisions, the districts and counties, 
recognizing their responsibilities as agents of the National Congress of which they are 
an integral part, will carefully study and follow this program, the desired result will 
be the sooner attained. 

* * * * * 

With thankful recognition of the opportunities which have been offered us and the 
resolve that we will make the most of them, each and all, let us go forward into this 
new year, confident that because of our growing understanding of the work, and the 
tightening of the ties that bind us together, “the best is vet to be.” 


MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE. 


From the address of the President, Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, at the Third 
Annual Convention, 1899: 


“Membership in our organization is practically limitless, since any individual who 
believes in preventive rather than reformative work, can join our ranks, whether man 
or woman, married or single; it is the race we are striving to benefit, and a work of 
such magnitude requires the co-operation of the race.” 
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WORTHY HOME MEMBERSHIP 


BY ERNEST R. GROVES 


Professor of Psychology, University of North Carolina 
An abstract from the address delivered at Oakland, California, May, 1927 


ESSIMISM, with reference to marriage 

and family, is steadily increasing. We 

find it growing in all classes. Sophis- 
ticated youth frankly tell us that they be- 
lieve more people are unhappy, married, 
than happy. Superficially there is much to 
justify the widespread skepticism with ref- 
erence to marriage and family life. The 
divorce rate is still mounting. The inability 
of parents to meet their responsibilities is 
even more impressive. 

Although the American home is dis- 
closing weaknesses that challenge attention, 
the prevailing pessimism is not justified. 
The criticism comes from a failure to see 
what the family can do and what it ought 
to do. The family is held responsible when 
it is itself a victim of social conditions that 
it cannot control. The interest of the home 
as an institution influences much too little 
the policy of industry, the program of legis- 
lation and the processes of education. 

We have been hearing quite enough con- 
cerning bad families and unhappy homes. 
What we now need is a greater recognition 
of the successes of the family and the 
methods by which they achieve happiness. 
We have been broadcasting the experiences 
of homes that fail while ignoring the less 
spectacular, the more substantial wholesome- 
ness of family life. Popular skepticism is 
the result and it is unfair to the youth of 
our time. 

We need conservation of the family even 
more than conservation of the soil. The 
home will always disappoint those who at- 
tempt to extract from it pleasures inferior 
to its proper gifts. It is folly to expect per- 
sons submerged in a materialism that robs 
them of all sense of values to enjoy good 
family life. The home cannot perform 
miracles, it cannot be better than the mem- 
bers that compose it. The unhappy home 
merely discloses the wrong way of living 
of those who belong to it. 


The worthy home contributes to the in- 
dividual, to the family association and to 
society itself. “To the individual it presents 
opportunities of growth. One member does 
not develop at the expense of the other; 
husband, wife and children all grow in per- 
sonality and in character. They also, each 
of them, achieve self-expression. The home 
is never primarily sacrifice, it is essentially 
achievement. ‘The right home also teaches 
interpretation of true values. At the time 
when the desire for luxury has become uni- 
versal, no home can prosper unless each 
member learns to discriminate in his choice 
of values. 

The home develops in its inner life an 
understanding of the differences between 
people, and a tolerance and sense of justice 
in dealing with one another difficult to ob- 
tain without family contacts. A good fam- 
ily also provides through its association a 
comradeship of parents and children who, 
in spite of their differences in years, enjoy 
being with one another in the fellowship of 
affection. Out of this comes a loyalty of 
each toward the family as a whole which 
in these days gives the family greater 
security than comes from the attempt to 
establish a home upon forceful authority 
and dominance. 

The good home encourages social sym- 
pathy and co-operation in relation to the 
life outside. It is never shut in. It is never 
harsh in judgment. It has concern for the 
welfare of neighborhood, community and 
nation. It is not content merely to feel 
right toward other people, it acts according 
to its opportunity because each member has 
learned the value of co-operation and has 
a sense of social obligation. If the bad 
family throws out into the life of a com- 
munity every sort of. evil influence, it is 
equally true that from the good home al- 
ways must come everything that makes for 
social wellbeing. 
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1927 Resolutions 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers assembled in its thirty-first convention in 
Oakland, California, in May, 1927, reaffirms its allegiance to the program of work that has been 
developed during its three decades of service to the children of America. : 

Following a week of inspiration and discussion built around the seven cardinal objectives of 
education, the following resolutions give suggestions for legislative effort and programs of work 
to state branches and local associations. 


1. WORTHY HOME MEMBERSHIP 


The Congress calls upon its members, educational workers and all citizens, to support measures 
for the improvement of family life, including suitable instruction for parenthood, and laws raising 
the requirements for marriage. ile 

We endorse all worthy projects looking toward better housing, better building codes, better 
neighborhood playgrounds and parks, and better regional and city planning. 


2. SOUND HEALTH 


The Congress favors the development of a program of health education which would guarantee 
to every child freedom from remediable defects, proper handling from the standpoint of mental 
health, and the giving of instruction designed to prevent the formation of habits that undermine 
health and strength. 

The Congress reaffirms its stand on the Volstead Act. 

It reaffirms its willingness to co-operate with other organizations in narcotic education. 

The Congress urges its members to work with publishers of magazines for home use, and demon- 
strate the pernicious results of advertisements which seek to make the use of tobacco attractive, 


and deplores the practice of men and women selling their names to forward cigaret advertise- 
ments. 


3. VOCATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 


The Congress favors a program of vocational guidance and education which will enable all youth 
to make the most of their talents. It urges state branches to work for the ratification of the pro- 
posed Child Labor amendment, and for better laws within the states that children may be pro- 
tected from exploitation. 


4. MASTERY OF TOOLS, TECHNICS AND SPIRIT OF LEARNING 


The Congress urges the state branches to support actively worthy movements for the improve- 
ment of schools, libraries, museums, art galleries, and other educational agencies. / 

It urges active work in each congressional district in behalf of the new education bill, creating 
a department of education with a secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 

We favor methods of selecting state and county superintendents which will secure the highest 
type of professional leadership in these fields. 

The Congress expresses the conviction that equal ability in teaching should receive equal com- 
pensation regardless of the grade taught. 


5. WISE USE OF LEISURE 


The Congress favors a positive program of education in the wise use of leisure. 

It urges the state branches to work for higher standards of commercial amusements and for a 
return to the home as a center of recreational life. 

The Congress reffirms its stand in behalf of cleaner and better motion pictures, and urges its 
members to use their influence to promote the use of films offering the best type of family enter- 
tainment, as well as those of high educational and cultural value. 

The Congress further reaffirms its belief that the exploitation of children on the stage for the 
Purposes of exhibition for financial gain is destructive of normal growth and deve'opment of chi!- 
—_ so exploited, and urges its members to use their influence to discourage and prohibit such 
exploitation. 


The National Congress goes on record as opposing dishonest and inaccurate advertising of 
motion pictures. 


6. USEFUL CITIZENSHIP 


_ The Congress urges parents and teachers to give children fuller opportunity for the practice of 
citizenship through participation in clubs and organizations. 2 : 
We believe that war between nations as a settlement of international disputes is a crime against 


——. and heartily endorse the outlawry of war. We urge our members to work for its 
adoption. 


7. ETHICAL CHARACTER 


_ The Congress urges its members to foster spiritual training in order to create an atmosphere 
in which positive and harmonious character may develop. 


APPRECIATION 


The National Congress gives sincere thanks to the state of California, the Governor, the Cali- 
fornia Branch, the cities of the Bay region, the citizens, the schools, their officials, the teachers 
and pupils, the public press and police department, the many organizations and to all the indi- 
viduals, especially the speakers with their inspiring messages, who have given their best effort 
to make our sojourn in Oakland a delightful occasion and the thirty-first convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers such a noteworthy success. 

The efficient service of the colorful group of pages and ushers, the beauty of the platform deco 
rations, and the lavish gifts of flowers, the faithful drivers of the ‘“‘motor corps,” the memorable 


pilgrimage to Berkeley, the drive and visits to San Francisco and Palo Alto, will long remain 
precious memories. 


eee 
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Training Youth for Parenthood® 


BY NEWELL W. EDSON 


Education Division, American Social Hygiene Association, 
Associate Chairman, Social Hygiene Committee, N. C. P. T. 








S FUNCTIONING 
fathers and mo- 
tivating mothers 

we are becoming ac- 
customed to hear parent- 
hood called the most 
important profession 
there is. In fact, if we 
can give credence to all 
that modern educators 
say about parenthood, 


presented at 


careful study. 


= 





This remarkable article was 
one of the outstanding papers 
the 
“Sound Health,” and its publica- 
tion was requested by hundreds 
who took part in the discussion 
which followed it. 
to parents for their own educa- 
tion as well as for that of their 
children, and it merits the most 


"| up as best they can 
while parents. For let 
us not forget that they 
are going to become 
parents, whether we 
help them or not! It 
does not seem particu- 
larly sound education 
for them not to get the 
benefit of our experi- 
ence and not to receive 


section on 


It is a lesson 











we may well conclude 
that it is about the most important job 
on earth! However, a convention like this 
indicates no smugness about our task, but 
rather a holy dissatisfaction with our 
methods of doing it and an_ unceasing 
search for ways by which we can do it 
better. These ways are opening up rapidly, 
thanks to the aid of those interested in 
child welfare, so that now we are con- 
fronted with a bewildering variety of effec- 
tive helps. As this material has come to us, 
how many times we have wished that we 
could study all over again and then have 
our children! We are sure we could do a 
much better job if our training had come 
first. 

So engrossed have we been with constant 
preparation for our task, as our children 
grow up, we have been slow to recognize 
that youth need the very pre-parental train- 
ing that we lacked and that in an amazingly 
short time they will become parents them- 
selves. I use that word “amazingly” with 
deliberation, for at twelve a child is still 
a child, at twenty the child is a potential 
parent, and at twenty-five the majority of 
children have become parents. Scarce a 
decade in which to prepare for this most 
important profession and the early part of 
this decade includes years of immaturity! 
Either youth must be trained beforehand 
for the job or, like ourselves, must pick it 


training for this profes- 
sion. Nor is it a common practice in pre- 
paring for other professions—law, medicine, 
teaching, engineering—to encourage youth 
to enter them without a highly specialized 
training. 

Parenthood training implies not only the 
technics of child-raising but the partnership 
co-operation that makes these technics effec- 
tive, and even possible. Now passing along 
to our youth the technics of child-raising 
is largely a matter of making the best and 
latest information acceptable to them just 
as with any other educational technics. 
Higher educational institutions here and 
there are realizing their opportunities in 
the matter and are experimenting effectively 
with eugenics and the mechanisms of in- 
heritance, with child hygiene pre- and post- 
natal, with the learning processes in chil- 
dren, and with the beginnings of character 
guidance. This is pioneer education, and 
there is much yet to be done before youth 
can be trained to rear their children in the 
health, information, skill and social ad- 
justments so necessary for participation in 
the complicated society of today. 

But parenthood training further implies 
co-operation of mates, the team work of a 
going and successful home partnership. 
Training youth for this partnership is by 
far the most difficult and important part 
of the educational task. For this home 


* Address delivered at the Thirty-first Anrual Convention of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Oakland, Calif., May, 1927. 
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partnership is a twenty-four-hour-a-day liv- 
ing together-of two emotionally different 
creatures and involves a daily gamut of re- 
lationships as varied as any that humans 
have. Marriage is not only a mating of 
individuals but also a mating of emotional 
patterns of these individuals. “These emo- 
tional patterns, as we know, are formed 
all through life, so that youth approaches 
the home partnership with certain emotional 
sets based on personal experience, some cf 
which are likely to need re-education if the 
partnership is to succeed. Preparation for 
this partnership needs, therefore, to include 
such opportunity for personal readjust- 
ments and such knowledge of and experi- 
ence with the other sex as will make possible 
the finding of a suitable mate and permit 
the adjustments essential to the team work 
necessary for child-rearing. At first glimpse 
this seems a stupendous task, especially with 
the educational machinery we have at pres- 
ent. But it is gaining the solid interest of 
educators the country over and is coming to 
be recognized as one of the very important 
educational problems of the future. Al- 
ready valuable experiments are being con- 
ducted in schools and colleges which make 
one feel confident that effective methods 
will eventually develop for making this 
education possible. 

Meanwhile the present situation is com- 
plicated for parents because youth are test- 
ing us out and find us wanting, as youth 
have always found elders wanting, and to- 
day they are not afraid to say so. In our 
swing toward scientific training we have 
taught youth to challenge facts and situa- 
tions. “They see that mating relationships 
mean much to elders and believe they will 
mean even more to themselves. Moreover 
they are not satisfied with our marital ex- 
periments and so challenge them. They 
accuse us, and with some right, of messing 
up marriage, and we don’t attempt to ex- 
plain our failures. They challenge in Ben 
Lindsey’s clever arguments for trial mar- 
riage. They challenge love and find it inter- 
preted in movies, newspapers and modern 
novels as a matter of thrills, as easily 
achieved or dropped as a deep intake of 
breath or a sigh. They challenge the con- 
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ventions built upon our bitter social experi- 
ence, and finding no resistance, gaily smash 
them to bits, with the calm announcement 


—‘“Gee, that stuft’s buried long ago!”” They 


challenge the whole range of sex relation- 
ships, and getting no help from us, apply 
to it their interpretations of freedom. And 
we elders, busy with our own adjustments, 
elate with our new-found attainments, sat- 
ing a bit the hungers that have long beset 
us, seem hardly aware that now as never 
before youth need the best of our experi- 
ence and guidance and that unless we train 
them definitely for this home partnership, 
some of them will experiment and blundet 
and mess up their lives, and many others 
will find unhappiness. 

I have every confidence in our youth, and 
I say that in no magnanimous or conde- 
scending way. I say it with a firm convic- 
tion that no other attitude on our part is 
logical. ‘They are our children, reared with 
the best of our experience, and they show the 
results in dress, manners, unselfish service, 
conduct and a thousand other ways. I have 
no figures to prove it, but I warrant that 
for every youngster who messes up his life 
there are a hundred who will win through. 
But that doesn’t relieve us, the chief edu- 
cators of children, of our task of making 
sure that they win through easily and hap- 
pily and without a bitter struggle ; it doesn’t 
relieve us from the duty of training them 
definitely and as best we can for their life 
partnership. 

Moreover it is shabby education, just be- 
cause we are not wholly sure of our sex 
philosophies, to allow our children to pick 
up their standards and attitudes and ideals 
of such important relationships from the 

back alley and the wise guy and the movie 
thriller, from salacious literature and the 
latest news scandal and the love column. 
Must our youth bootleg its ideal of the 
home partnership because we are afraid or 
not fully prepared? Bootleg stuff is risky! 
Our poorest is better than that. Mean- 
while youth are hungry for right inter- 
pretations of the sex relationship, they are 
insisting more and more that their large 
conferences include this topic. The youth- 


serving organizations such as the Y. M. C. 
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A. and Y. W. C. A. are beginning to pro- 
vide opportunities for discussions of these 
relationships on fine terms and with high 
ideals. It is pathetic to watch the eager- 
ness with which young people pelt ques- 
tions at one who can help them through the 
mazes of their uncertainties. And these 
questions are not prurient or silly or merely 
funny ; they show thought and a solid deter- 
mination to get interpretations that are hon- 
est and jibe with their ideals. Every lec- 
turer on boy-girl relationships has had this 
experience. Yet in lieu of these finer in- 
terpretations they accept those of the popu- 
lar song and the dance hall, the vaudeville 
stage and the film, the magazines that pro- 
fess to tell true stories and the newspapers 
that proclaim they hold back no word of 
the truth. Now the danger of these experi- 
ences is not so much their play on the emo- 
tions as it is the shoddy sex-social standards 
they set up. All too frequently love is pre- 
sented as a beatific state to fall into, punc- 
tuated with series of three-minute kisses; 
choosing a life mate as a magic revelation 
based on the thrill of a close dance or an 
all-night auto ride; courtship as an unal- 
loyed moonlit romance; marriage as a self- 
seeking, temporary, free partnership, and the 
honeymoon as an idyll of the Riviera. And 
through all these interpretations women are 
usually depicted as creatures to be man- 
handled and exploited, men as moved pri- 
marily by lust, the emotions as sufficient 
justification for any action, and getting the 
best of the other fellow as a laudable motive 
for conduct. Fair play, self-control, unsel- 
fishness, thinking first of the loved one, un- 
stinting service, sacrifice that is as much a 
matter of course as breathing, the prosaic 
every day-ness of the home partnership, the 
seriousness of the adjustment periods of 
courtship and the honeymoon, the give and 
take so necessary to any partnership, the 
sticking to one’s vow for the very sake of 
the vow, the dogged determination to make 
good because of the children, being at one’s 
best always for the sake of mate and babies 
—these and the thousand and one other 
things that make the home partnership the 
finest crucible of character we know, these 
things, I say, do not enter the picture, yet 


you and I know that these are the real in- 
terpretations of love and courtship and mat- 
ing. 

Surely we have learned something from 
human experience regarding these relation- 
ships that will help to make our youth finer 
partners and finer parents. And surely they 
are entitled to the best of our experience in 
these matters so vital to them. I believe 
them entitled to at least the following in- 
terpretations: 

1. The role of the reproductive function 
in human life. Many parents have done a 
fine piece of educational work here by an- 
swering appropriately and without emotion 
the child’s early questions regarding life 
origins and then by unfolding gradually the 
father’s part in reproduction, some concep- 
tions of animal and human families and 
their mixture and clear ideals of mother- 
hood and fatherhood. But many more par- 
ents have done nothing, could do nothing, 
and ought to do nothing. Their children 
have acquired twisted facts and ideals that 
need to be relearned. 

2. The significance of growing up, phys- 
ically, emotionally, mentally, socially, 
spiritually. Adolescence as preparation for 
adulthood. 

3. The part emotions play in our lives, 
what emotions are and do, how their ex- 
pression may be guided, the importance of 
self-control. This is a most neglected phase 
of education, yet in importance is second to 
none. For emotions are not only motivators 
of conduct, they color our acceptance of 
facts, clog our reasoning through biases and 
prejudices and hamper the best expression 
of our purposes. Moreover, emotions may 
be trained to respond, in definite ways. 
This is as true of sex emotions as of others. 
Since adolescence is the thrill-seeking age, 
youth, without the balance of social experi- 
ence, need to learn the dangers of emotions, 
teasing and the limitations of emotional 
control. It is rank unfairness to our youth 
to leave their emotional training to be ac- 
quired by the trial and error method. 

4. Very definite conceptions of fair play, 
unselfishness, altruism, democratic service, 
sympathy, devotion, sacrifice, sacredness of 
a vow, dogged persistance, maternity, pater- 
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nity, parental responsibility—all factors so 
necessary in making a successful home part- 
nership. 

5. A thorough understanding of the 
whole extent of sex relationships: sex at- 
traction, acquaintance, comradeship, affec- 
tion, friendship, choice of mate, love, court- 
ship. This should include interpretations 
of falling in love and sham love, and stand- 
ards for mate choosing, the ethics of court- 
ship, the range of mate adjustments. 

6. Explosion of the commoner sex falla- 
cles. 

7. A simple understanding of the usual 
results of sex gone astray: prostitution, the 
venereal diseases, illegitimacy, the casual 
delinquent, etc. 

8. A definite knowledge of the signifi- 
cance of the home partnership and its role 
in the lives of the mates and of society and 
of the need to prepare for it. In a society 
where the increasing complexity of ordinary 
living makes adjustment with our fellows 
more and more difficult, the home partner- 
ship is the ultimate of human adjustment 
and demands the greatest variety and effi- 
ciency in skills our boys and girls can ac- 
quire—skills of hand and head and heart, 
which need to be learned before the partner- 
ship is formed. 

9. Certain truisims which belong with 
the above material but which need state- 
ment here: 

a. Without in the least minimizing the 
importance of the sex factor in human life, 
physical sex-relations are not the dominant 
or the all-absorbing interest of married life 
that some literature and drama would have 
us believe, and individuals may live a nor- 
mal life who aren’t constantly swayed by 
sex appeal and sex emotions. 

b. The Freudians to the contrary not- 
withstanding, love is made up of many 
other elements beside the reproductive urge, 
altho this is basic and wholly respectable 
and needs socialization like any other urge. 

c. Monogamy i is probably our oldest hu- 
man institution and is the best experiment 
yet devised for rearing children. The pro- 
ponents of some other form of marital part- 
nership have much to do to establish a case 


for their particular experiment. And this 
astonishing success of monogamy has been 
attained in spite of our lack of teachings 
about it, at least in recent generations. It 
would seem sound education to declare that 
we might expect a better product if we 
taught youth definitely concerning it. 

d. There is no magic in the marriage 
ceremony which suddenly transforms youth 
and maid into successful home partners. 
They carry over into the partnership the at- 
titudes and standards and ideals they have 
learned as growing boys and girls. In other 
words, they are preparing themselves for 
their partnerships now. It is shabby educa- 
tion not to let them realize this fact and 
not to give them our best help in this prepa- 
ration. 

I should call the foregoing a statement 
of the minimum essentials of interpreting 
the home partnership to youth. Wouldn’t 
it seem as though the best of our human 
experience in these essentials, put into pur- 
suasive and attractive form, would help 
youth to do a better job than is now the 
prospect for most of them? Wouldn't it 
seem that nothing less is sound education? 

I have spoken of necessary interpreta- 
tions. Youth also need guidance, altho it 
may be reluctant to say so. The individual 
boy and girl need many opportunities to 
work and play and plan and think together 
with the opposite sex, to learn what sort 
of creature it is and how it reacts. And 
then they need a chance to come back and 
talk it over with those who can set them 
straight. They want such guidance, not 
domination, not back-seat steering, but the 
guidance that points the road and lets them 
steer. For youth need all the practice in 
steering they can get if they are success- 
fully to guide their home partnerships. One 
of our educational tasks as parents is to 
see that they get as individuals a great deal 
of wholesome experience in boy-girl rela- 
tionships. 

So I plead for the training of youth to 
parenthood. I plead that they shall under- 
stand themselves and the functions that 
motivate their lives, that they may have 
fine interpretations and wholesome experi- 
entes in the range of relationships that build 
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for the home partnership. Our children are 
entitled to this education, partly because 
they are our children, but more because they 
are the parents of to-morrow, so soon to 
replace us in these councils, and because 
they have future homes in their keeping. 
It makes little difference what we call it, 
sex education, guiding boy-girl relationships, 
social hygiene. It makes a world of dif- 
ference whether or not we as parents do 
it. Moreover I plead that you resolve to 
interpret to other parents their opportu- 
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nities in this matter. There is little here 
that you can’t do. You may not have 
technics in one direction but you have 
enough to begin on in another. You may 
have to do some studying. You may have 
to face some situations you can’t see clear 
through, but courageous parents are used 
to that. Youth deserve and are eager for 
this training. Parents can be shown the 
way. Methods are being rapidly worked 
out. Herein, I am convinced, lies our great 
opportunity for progress in parenthood. 











Maryland Grandparents’ Auxiliary of the Parent- 
Teacher Association 


HE first Grandparents’ Auxiliary to a Parent-Teacher Association was recently 

founded at Schools 96 and 98, Baltimore, Maryland. ‘Thirty-three grand- 

parents became charter members, four of these being great-grandparents. 
All charter members received bouquets of violets and the eldest of the great-grand- 
parents was presented with a basket of roses. Officers were elected and two meet- 
ings a year were decided upon. 

The program included Readings and Pantomime, illustrating the grandparents of 
thirty years ago, and today. The Grandmother of thirty years ago wore a long 
figured dress and apron. She was seated near a table which was covered with a red 
table cloth and on which a lamp was placed to give light for her in darning the hose 
for the family. 

The modern Grandmother wore an evening dress. Seated by the bridge lamp and 
radio, she was engaged in reading the latest magazine. The radiator of the up-to-date 
heating plant was shown in the background. Table decorations were trellises of 
Morning Glories. 

Much enthusiasm has grown out of this movement to have grandparents occupy a 
place of honor in the club activities. 
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THE WIDER USE OF LEISURE 


BY GLENN H. WOODS 


Director of Music, Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, California 
Associate Chairman, National Committee on Music, N. C. P. T. 
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be more than his in- 
formation, we shall not neglect his taste. 
He will be sensitive to beauty, but by some 
toughening of his fiber, he will escape dainti- 
ness and a repugnance to what is whole- 
some and of the soil. 

“He will know the way into the en- 
chanted world of music, and painting and 
literature, but with a strengthened grasp 
of common duty. He will not treat lightly 
what he owes to family and friend and to 
plain man everywhere.” 

You, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, are interested in children; 
not yours alone, but all the children of all 
the people. 

This interest cannot be casual, it must 
be definite ; it cannot be haphazard ; it must 
be systematic. 

Too vital is the welfare of the child to be 
approached with less than sacred devotion. 
Too vital, to permit interest to lapse into 
indifference or solicitude into carelessness. 

For these reasons, the suggestions that 
follow will be framed in plain words, con- 
sidering our common obligation to the child 
rather as a privilege than as a duty. 

Kindly take cognizance of the sequence 
contained in the opening quotation—In- 
formation, Taste, Beauty, Music, Duty, 
plain man everywhere. 


INFORMATION 
A child goes to school to learn, In- 
formation cannot be acquired without work. 
The first lesson, then, every child must 
learn is to work. Repetition builds a 
reputation. 





same thing many times 
does one become expert. 

The power within the individual to sub- 
mit to the grind of repetition, to do better 
each time the thing frequently done before, 
is work, 

How many individuals have this power? 

Is it a gift of the Gods or can it be 
acquired ? 

If the energy to do is dormant, can it 
be stimulated into productivity ? 

Our stage is nicely set now for the grand 
entrance of the Parent, in whom alone 
rests the Power of Authority tempered with 
Patience and endowed with Encourage- 
ment. 

Routine is a hard taskmaster, but the re- 
ward for the gruelling ordeal is a genuine 
power of accomplishment of which the in- 
dividual cannot be robbed. Information 
can only be acquired through study. Study 
is the routine of daily application. Routine 
is work; work generates power; power 
illuminates the individual; that individual 
is the child in the making. 

It is your responsibility as Parent to de- 
velop in the child the willingness to work, 
for in the final equation that must be en- 
gendered by the authority of the Home. 


TASTE 

If water rises no higher than its source, 
the individual rises no higher than his taste 
as evidenced in selection. 

This is reflected in the associates he 
chooses, the books he reads, the places he 
goes, and the ways he conducts himself. 

If his associates are mongrel, his reading 


* Address delivered at the Annual Convention National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Oakland, Calif. 
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flimsy, public halls his haunts, his tastes 
will be vitiated beyond argument. 

“Familiarity breeds contempt” for sordid 
things only when taste, educated by contact 
with finer experience, can evaluate selection 
and prompt proper discord. 

While the public schools endeavor to pre- 
sent a standard of. musical experience for 
all children, they can hardly be held ac- 
countable for the same proficiency in all 
students that a well-schooled special teacher 
can achieve teaching one at a time instead 
of thirty or more. 

Taste or appreciation in the selective arts, 
as compared with commercial subjects is, 
first, an indication of home environment 
and the ideals engendered there; second, 
it is possible to develop this appreciation 
without a background of the 
elegant.” 

This responsibility rests entirely upon 
the public schools. ‘They must supply the 
environment when the home fails ; * must ex- 
pand the experience when the home encour- 
ages. 


“home 


Here is delegated the second assignment 
wherein the Parents and Teachers’ Con- 
gress can lend aid in developing a wider use 
of musical instruction, the selection and 
employment of better teachers, and a much 
larger program of musical activities, in 
every public school. 

Experience, association and real contact 
with more and better music, compose the 
only process by which, and through which, 
may be developed in each child a discrimi- 
nating understanding of music, which shall 
call into being a preference for such music 
as is indicative of a finer inward response 
to all tonal beauty and design. 


BEAUTY 

“So long as we laugh when we are joy- 
ful, and weep when we are sick and sorry; 
so long as we flush with anger, or grow pale 
with fear, so long shall we thrill to a 
golden sunset, the cadence of an air, or 
the goomy spaces of a cathedral.”—Edith 
Puffer, in “The Psychology of Beauty.” 

Beauty! To whom is it ever present? 


What kinds of beauty impress? What kind 
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of persons respond differently to various 
kinds of beauty— 

Must one be blind that he become more 
sensitive to sound ? 

Is deafness a calamity if our first vision 
of nature’s beauty is awakened? 

Is the appreciation of beauty a handi- 
cap, or utter disregard of its attractions a 
mark of distinction? 

Has commercial dominance robbed us of 
all sense of beauty? 

No doubt by this time you are thinking 
that this is a new series of “Ask me an- 
other.” Well! I will. 

America is known as a commercial na- 
tion— 

The schools, from kindergarten through 
college, emphasize the business and voca- 
tional courses—Money is the ideal. Men 
are not rated among their fellows so much 
upon character and integrity, as on their 
possession of worldly goods, and their close 
association with intimate cash. 

“What doth it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul ?” 

Where in the scheme of modern educa- 
tion does the soul receive consideration? 
Where has it been hiding? When did it 
emerge and where is it going? 

Beauty is of the soul, and the soul has no 
commercial value. 

The grace of poetry, the glory of a 
sunset—the inspiration of a picture, the 
imagination of the drama, the nobleness of 
character, the dignity of architecture, the 
chords of sublime harmony, the fervor of 
religion, are all elements of beauty, to 
which the soul responds. 

Beauty is with us and of us, yet the ills 
of the social life about us bespeak the lack 
of its nurture. 

Man lives but a short span of years, and 
the craving for “things beautiful” increases 
with the years. The soul of man, even 
with wealth at its command, yearns for 
contact with, and appreciation of, those 


elements of beauty contained in the graces 
of the Arts, and in these Beauty is ever 
dominant. 

Again, you, the Parents are admonished 
to stress Beauty in the service you render 


to the Youth of the Land. 








MUSIC 

At this juncture quotations flaunt them- 
selves conspicuously. “I Hear America 
Singing’—Walt Whitman. Strange to re- 
late, by way of comment, that Americans 
talk so incessantly that they rarely hear 
anything. “American Singing” is a poor 
translation of “America Yelling.” Too 
much time is spent in high school and col- 
lege in ruining good voices to develop 
“peppy yells’—a relic of the Indian war- 
hoop. 

We are a noisy people—what with the 
banging of street cars, the tat-too of air 
hammers, the roar of trains, the chugging 
of motors, the clanging of bells, the tooting 
of whistles—it is no wonder that we thrill 
at “static” and buy more batteries. 

Will America ever enjoy Music in its 
leisure, or relax enough and listen long 
enough to become sensitive to beauty of 
sound instead of quantity? 

Much progress in commercial fields is 
estimated by inverse ratio, but in music the 
ratio is parallel, for the conversation swells 
in fortissimo with the music, and even 
Symphony Orchestras frequently play beau- 
tiful accompaniments to conversations. 

Music is glorified sound, and sound must 
be heard to be enjoyed. The American 
public spends much time “listening in,” but 
little time “listening to.” 

If “silence is golden,” we are not finan- 
cially but artistically embarrassed. 

The influence of the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers can do much for the cause of 
Music by helping to remove its greatest 
handicap—the interference of sound. 








“To know anything without being able 
to do it, it is to know it poorly.” 

“One’s knowledge grows in proportion to 
one’s doing.” 

“What is Education?” (E. Moore.) 

No argument is needed to connect these 
truisms with music study for boys and girls. 

Learn to play or sing and you know 
something about music. Expand the ex- 


perience by further study and continued 
practice and you have musical knowledge 
of real value. 

Musical ability is not difficult to acquire, 
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but few pursue the subject long enough to 
achieve measurable results. If “one’s 
knowledge grows in proportion to one’s 
doing,” a student must do sufficient daily 
practice to translate symbols and technique 
into musical sounds pleasing to himself and 
neighbors alike. 

Parents can render much aid to the 
young people studying music by supervising 
the practice hours. Little can be accom- 
plished unless the work of the student is 
uninterrupted. Distractions of any kind 
dispel concentration, and the student who 
makes the most rapid progress is fortunate 
because of service rendered him in the 
Home by helpful and watchful care, and 
firm insistance upon daily practice. 

The boy, in particular, needs encourage- 
ment with his music. Grumble, he may, 
and growl, he will, when practice interferes 
with play, but in maturer years he will use 
and enjoy his music, forgetful of the forced 
practice hours, lost to play, but later resur- 
rected in useful enjoyment of leisure. 


DUTY 

What is our joint responsibility as 
Parents and Teachers to the youth of the 
land? 

In the span of Life we cannot escape con- 
tact with music in some form. 

Must we evaluate it as community en- 
lightenment, group or social intelligence, an 
acquisition to amusement or personal in- 
formation ? 

Many arguments can be presented in 
favor of each, and our duty to each is chal- 
lenged and aroused, but the Child is the 
unit around which all group activities of 
any kind concentrate. 

Our duty of “plain man everywhere’”’ is 
our duty to the individual child—our re- 
sponsibility is intimate, for the ultimate out- 
come of music instruction, for the Youth, 
must be the result obtained by a common 
interest; a joint co-operation and a com- 
bined effort of Parents and Teachers. 

May the goal upon which our vision is 
focused, remain as fixed as the purpose of 
our common concern “the wise use of music 
in the leisure of the boys and girls of 
America.” 
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Am. Child 
Health Ass'n 

EW nationai organizations have done 

more to forward the cause of com- 

munity recreation and more specifi- 
cally, the playground movement, than the 
National Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers. 
My own contact with the energy and re- 
sourcefulness of this great movement in 
serving the cause of recreation dates back 
more than twenty years and at the present 
time I enjoy a most happy co-operative 
identity with its State organization at work 
in the Western Division which I serve. 

In presenting what I have to say I am 
taking it for granted that my hearers are 
sympathetic with the idea that land and 
structures, institutions, social machinery, 
governmental machinery, the Church, scien- 
tific adventure and experimentation, are for 
the development and service of humanity. 
In the field of recreation, the chief end is 
not land, structures and facilities; legisla- 
tive enactments; technique of departmental 
arrangement; nicety in program emphasis 
and the professional dignity of the recrea- 
tion workers, but the health and happiness, 
physical fitness, moral integrity, and the 
citizenship of boys and girls, men and 
women, in every nook and cranny and in 
whatever station in life they may find them- 
selves. In other words, leisure time facili- 
ties, Opportunities, program and leadership 
must needs be of, by and for the people if 
desired ends are to be achieved. 

Up to a few years ago whenever a social 
need was discovered, our immediate thought 
was to create another institution and in 
most cases solidify the idea in bricks and 
mortar. After several centuries of experi- 
mentation, at the present time we have 
made fair progress in the field of social 
service and recreation under public auspices, 
although there is still a great deal of hesi- 
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The Present Emphasis in 


Recreation’ 


BY GEORGE W. BRADEN 


Special Representative, Western Division, Playground and 


Recreation Association of America 


tancy in making possible a full measure of 
service in these two fields. 

“America is not lacking in institutions 
but in great earnest, unselfish, fervent 
leaders willing to go the limit for a cause. 
An idea is apt to lose force and momentum 
as it becomes institutionalized.” 4 man 
has to live with himself a good many years 
and it is our job to help him become good 
company for himself in his leisure hours. A 
recent editorial in the Sunset Magazine re- 
ferring to the five day work week said: 
“What will we do with the additional lei- 
sure time? ‘That is far more important 
than the cut in the working week.” 

I grabbed this from a magazine article 
recently, I don’t remember just where: 
“Tell me how he plays and I will tell 
you what he weighs,” the thought being 
that adults who engage in tennis, golf, hik- 
ing, and outdoor life are apt to be at better 
weight than those who spend their leisure 
at poker, shooting pool and warming a seat 
in the bleachers. Perhaps, after all, the 
bigger things are the contagion of person- 
ality, the vividness and reality of contact, 
the keeping vigorous the heart-beat of the 
full understanding of the problem and a 
willingness to sacrifice in order to meet and 
solve the problem. 

Five strands in the fabric of community 
recreation are: physical activities, social 
contact and satisfaction, the City Beautiful, 
community arts, and the outdoor life appeal. 

(1) Physical activities: 

Ample provision and leadership should 
be made for physical plays, games, pastimes 
and sports. “Everybody in the game and 
a game for everybody.” Boys are forgetting 
how to play baseball in many cities because 
there is no place to play baseball; even the 
back lots are passing and modern trans- 


* Address given at the National Convention at Oakland as a part of the Recreation Program. 
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portation has made play in the street dan- 
gerous. The vicious back-alley “Micky 
McGuire” gang leadership can be trans- 
ferred into the enthusiastic uniform team 
under wise leadership. 

Facilities for physical activities will in- 
clude the backyard playground ; ; the within- 
the-block play lot in congested areas; the 
neighborhood playground usually of at least 
five acres on or adjacent to a school and 
located so that no child has to go more than 
a half mile to get to it; and the district 
school park playground with a larger pro- 
portion of facilities for high-school age 
students, working young people and adults. 
Ordinarily there should be at least twenty 
acres in such a recreation unit and it should 
be so located that those using the facilities 
do not have to go more than a mile or at 
the outside a mile and a half to get there. 

Major recreation park units—The major 
recreation park will continue to make its 
larger appeal and render its larger service 
on week-ends, holidays and during the vaca- 
tion period. Here the chief emphasis is on 
family unit participation and facilities will 
include children’s playground; swim- 
ming pool; adult service units such as lawn 
bowls, roque, horse-shoe pitching, archery 
lanes, large battery of tennis courts, major 
sports fields, municipal golf course and the 
recreation pavilion for bowling, dancing 
and social games. ‘This type of service is 
regional in character and not limited to a 
great extent by distance. Leadership will 
constantly stress the thought of universal 
participation, drawing out and developing 
personal capacity, initiative and resource- 
fulness and gradation of service adapting 
the program to age, sex, physical condition, 
emotional developments and citizenship re- 
quirements. 

(2) Social opportunity : 

The European understands and makes 
very much better provision for social re- 
quirements than the American. I counted 
upwards of 900 people on a late spring 
afternoon in the Public Square at Modena, 
Italy, at tables in front of the numerous 
cafés in friendly social intercourse, the ma- 
jority, too, not drinking liquors and wines 
but chocolate and coffee. ‘The European 
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also understands much better than we do 
how to observe the traditional holidays. 
Too frequently such limited provision for 
social intercourse as we do make is me- 
chanical, trite, and largely lacking in com- 
radeship and warm, genial sociability. We 
are so apt to be so enamored with the tech- 
nique of the arrangement that we fail in 
joyous participation. 

Municipal recreation departments and 
private social machinery should give in- 
creased attention to right social opportunity 
for play away from home for young folks 
of marriageable age who because of housing 
arrangements find right social contact diffi- 
cult, chances for family unit participation 
and for carrying social cheer to shut-ins. 

(3) The City Beautiful: 

Ugliness is the most costly thing in any 
city. It depresses morale, lessens working 
efficiency and distorts emotional expression. 
It is estimated that the beauty of Paris is 
worth not less than $25,000,000 a year to 
the city through the inflow of tourists who 
are charmed by her beauty. Fortunately 
our American cities are rapidly awakening 
to the economical and spiritual value of 
right approaches, civic centers, architectural 
requirements and the development of boule- 
vards, strands, water ways, art objects and 
enhancing long vistas. One American city 
will be investing upwards of $89,000,000 
before 1935 to make possible the City 
Beautiful. 

The presence of beauty gives poise, power 
and tranquillity. There is tremendous 
recreational value in living in a city where 
contact with beauty in nature and art is 
constant. People ought not to have to make 
a trip across town to get a glimpse of grow- 
ing trees, colorful flowers, and noble edi- 
fices. In cities like Paris and Washington 
the citizen is never far from the beautiful. 
Some of our cities have been all too slow, 
not only in conserving their natural beauty 
but in creating additional beauty of land 
and structures. 

(4) Community Arts: 

It was inevitable that in the earlier years 
and also with the advent of power and 
later super power, that the energies, re- 
sourcefulness, and ingenuity of the typical 
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American be concerned primarily with fell- 
ing trees, mining ore, bridging streams, 
spanning a continent with ribbons of rails, 
hogs and hominy, bank exchange, building 
reports, and subdivisions. It has been in- 
evitable that we have been concerned in the 
past largely with problems of food, shelter, 
clothing and the mart but we have been too 
prone to forget that life doesn’t consist of 
bread alone. Mathew Wohl, one of our 
great labor leaders, speaking’ at the Spring- 
field Congress of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America said: “Yes, 
labor wants bread but we want roses, 
too.” 

While we need to constantly emphasize 
the importance and necessity of production 
by youth in play of ancestral, physical and 
emotional expressions, there has been a lack 
of proper emphasis on the community arts 
of civilized life. Particularly in the carry- 
ing over of a satisfying leisure time life for 
middle age and beyond, we need universal 
participation in the understanding and ap- 
preciation of music, literature, graphic arts 
and the beautiful in nature. Schooling for 
leisure is America’s obligation and oppor- 
tunity. 

The development of art in America as 
compared with Europe and, some would 
say, with the Orient, has been slow, jerky, 
uncertain, out at the elbow and the knee, 
and, to say the least, meager, but after all, 
the thing that gives us hope for the future 
is not what we are but what we are becom- 
ing. On every hand we now see the evi- 


dences of budding art—a seeking for the 
things that satisfy the spirit. 

(5) Outdoor life appeal: 

The “back to nature” movement is a very 
real one. Comprehensive city planning for 
recreation will normally include one or 
more park reservations, affording citizens 
opportunity for contact with the great out- 
of-doors. Increased opportunity for out- 
door recreation is also being made through 
county park reservations and increased pro- 
vision by states and the Federal government. 
Park reservations should be kept in the nat- 
ural state. Here is not the place for land- 
scape effects and cultivated flower gardens. 
Structures should be few in number and 
should harmonize as fully as possible with 
the environment. Streams should be pro- 
tected from pollution and everything pos- 
sible be done to prevent loss of verdure, 
tree, shrubbery and flower by fire or muti- 
lation of thoughtless campers. 

(6) How the Congress of Parents and 

Teachers can help: 

Space does not permit of my going into 
detail on ways and means of extending the 
tremendous community recreation service 
already undertaken by your National or- 
ganization. I would simply advise that you 
give the fullest possible support to your own 
State, District and Local Recreation Chair- 
men, frankly suggesting ways in which you 
feel the present plans of work can be im- 
proved. May we not together go forward 
to that happy time when no boy or girl can 
say “I didn’t have a chance.” 


FROM THE ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, MRS. THEODORE W. 
BIRNEY, SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION, 1898 


“Our appeal then (1897), as now, was to all mankind and to all womankind, re- 
gardless of color, creed, or condition, to recognize that in the child lies the hope of the 


race, and that the ‘republic's greatest work is to save the children, 


It is not possible 


to limit such principles to either sex, to any set of individuals, to married or single. 
Such an appeal is to all humanity on behalf of humanity; and as fast as adults cast 
aside their indifference and enter more fully into the study, life, and needs of infancy 
and childhood, just so fast will the regeneration of the race be effected.” 

“It seems to me that all should perceive what intelligent parenthood means for 
the race, and that to attain it is as well worth our effort and attention as is the study 
of Greek, Latin, higher mathematics, medicine, law, or any other profession.” 
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“Personally (onducted” 


BY MRS. GEO F. TILTON 
Director of Public Welfare, C. C. 


ALIFORNIA’S last gesture of hospi- 
tality to officers and delegates of the 
National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers in attendance at the Los Angeles 
Convention of the California Congress, 
was outstandingly “different,” from the 
many other pleasures extended ; it took the 
form of a drive to the Studio of Famous- 
Players-Lasky, in Hollywood. 

A party of fifteen National guests en- 
joyed the privilege of a personally conduc- 
ted tour through this studio, which, covers 
sixteen acres, teeming with activities neces- 
sary to adequately carry on the volume of 
business for Motion Picture production. 

Mrs. John R. Doran of San Bernardino, 
California, State Chairman of Motion Pic- 
tures, arranged this happy outing, through 
Colonel Jason S. Joy of Hollywood, who is 
Director of Industrial Relations for the 
Association of Motion Picture Producers 
Inc. 

Arrived at the Studio, the party was 


- oF 


greeted by Mrs. Joy, then entered the office 
and registered, dividing in three parties, 
each with a guide. Colonel Joy led one 
party, including Mesdames William Brice, 
J. E. Jeter, P. F. Vose, G. F. Tilton, John 
R. Doran, and Miss Clara Wheeler. 

The properties room was the first scene 
visited, a huge place filled with valuable 
settings for every kind of scene of any 
period called for by a picture. Then on 
to the work-shop where a small army of 
craftsmen were constructing so many things 
that the visitors were dazed, then to the 
Art-shop, a unique spot, where the raw 
product for plastic art takes form under 
skilled hands—and the human form and 
physiognomy are reproduced in startling 
likeness as well as many forms of still life. 
The vast array of human arms and hands, 
cast to simulate every gesture and position 
for portraying emotion, called forth much 
comment from the party as well as the 
“real” (but sham) vases of “priceless 
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value,” constructed especially to be shat- 
tered in crises or through carelessness. 
Twelve o’clock having struck, the entire 
party met at the office, and were driven to 
the famous “Montmartre” café where a 
“feast luncheon” was served, with Colonel 
and Mrs. Joy as hosts to the party which 
included the following: Mrs. A. F. Fanger, 
Florida; Mrs. E. W. Frest, Arkansas; 
Mrs. Homer J. Miller, Indiana; Mrs. J. 
D. Reagan, Arkansas; Mrs. Jennie Nich- 
ols, Washington; Mrs. Arthur Tufts, 


Georgia; Mrs. Paul F. Vose, Georgia; 


Miss Clara Wheeler, Michigan; Mrs. 
Harry Simones, Virginia; Mrs. E. C. 
Mason, Massachusetts; Mrs. Louis T. 


DeValliere, New Jersey; Mrs. J. Sherman 
Brown, Colorado; Mrs. Wm. Brice, Jr., 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. G. S. Rafter, District 
of Columbia; Mrs. George F. Tilton, Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. J. R. Doran, California. 
The next and culminating interest point 
was the studio school, a smiling little house 
in the midst of flowers and lawn on one 
of the wide paved avenues within the studio 
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grounds. A smiling young teacher pre- 
sides happily as instructor to the children 
who are players in the films. 

The School and Child Labor laws of 
California are carefully observed, and means 
of recreation are provided. Two happy 
looking youngsters were present and study- 
ing the prescribed lessons attentively when 
the visitors called. 

The “heart” of the trip was a “look in” 
at the shooting of a scene of ““We’re All 
Gamblers,” directed by James Cruze, in 
which Thomas Meighan posed to be “shot.” 
In higher Movie circles, the release of 
“We're All Gamblers” is awaited with keen 
interest, as the work of the director, James 
Cruze, is established through such classics 
as “The Covered Wagon,” “Old Ironsides”’ 
and others. 

The popular leading man, Mr. Thomas 
Meighan has the distinction of being one of 
the first to be featured as a star in films, 
and through fine clean characterizations 
has maintained his high place. 


Won 


The Last Call for Playground Gifts! 


ground, it may not yet be too late to apply for a $2,000 gift of playground land 


[ YOUR association,or council has been cherishing the idea of a community play- 


from the Harmon Foundation. But act quickly! 


Ten of the twenty-three playgrounds to be given to growing communities this 
year by the Foundation have been awarded at this writing. Though a decision 
on tweny-four other communities is pending, there is opportunity for additional 


applications. 


To be considered, a town must have had a population increase of thirty per cent 


or more since 1900 and have at present at least 2,500 population. 


Evidence must be 


given of sufficient local enthusiasm in the offer to justify the contribution. 
The towns and cities which have already won playgrounds are Fayetteville, Ark., 


where the Parent-Teacher Association and the School Board took the initiative in 
securing the gift, Auburn, N. Y., Lawton, Okla., Charleston, S. C., Bellevue, Ohio 
and, in Pennsylvania, Kennett Square, Lock Haven, Punxsutawney, Parkesburg and 
Souderton. Considerable interest in the awards has been shown by Parent-Teacher 
groups throughout the country. 


All inquiries and applications should be addressed to the Playground and Recrea- 


tion Association of America at 315 Fourth Avenue, New .York City, which is 
administering the awards. 
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-CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


BY BIRD T. 


BALDWIN 


Manager, Bureau of Child Development, N. C. P. T. 


HE modern view point in Child De- 

velopment holds that the child is an 

integrated unit; that one must con- 
sider the physical, mental, emotional and 
social sides of the child as functioning to- 
gether; and that neglect of one side means 
an underdeveloped child now, a malad- 
justed and unhappy person later. 

Nature, alone, does not endow the par- 
ent, nor any one else, with the vast amount 
of knowledge necessary for assisting in the 
complicated process of the development of 
the child. ‘To know, one must study, care- 
fully and fully. 

A growing realization on the part of par- 
ents that serious study of all phases of child 
care and development is necessary and an 
increasing demand for materials for study 
are continually evidenced. During the year 
1926-1927 requests for definite information, 
and for suggestions for parent-teacher pro- 
grams have come to the Bureau of Child 
Development from many sections of the 
country. 

To meet the demand for information of 
the kind indicated above, and, at the same 
time, to show, in some part, the actual ex- 
tent of the movement in studying children, 
scientifically and thoroughly, the Bureau of 
Child Development has compiled the fol- 
lowing, brief outline. 

In order to concentrate on a program in 
child development, there must be co-ordina- 
tion in the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and in its State Branches, of 
the work in the departments and standing 
committees dealing particularly with the 
child in the home, in the school and in the 
community. 

The committees given herewith are listed 
so as to show that the Bureau of Child 
Development will serve as a co-ordinating 
center for these committees and as a con- 
sulting intermediary between the work of 
the committees and the executive committee 
in all problems relating to content and 
methods of work but not in administrative 


problems, which should be dealt with as at 
present. 


1. Citizenship. 11. Motion Pictures. 
2. Ast, 12. Music. 
3. Child Hygiene. 13. Physical Education. 
4. Children’s Reading. 14. Preschool Circles. 
5. Home Education. 15. Recreation. 
6. Humane Education. 16. Safety. 
7. Juvenile Protection. 17. School Education. 
8. Kindergartens. 18. Social Hygiene. 
9. Legislation. 19. Spiritual Training. 
10. Mental Hygiene. 20. Study Circles. 

21. Thrift. 


Many of these committees have issued 
leaflets containing information on the work 
of the committee. The leaflets may be ob- 
tained as follows: order free literature from 
the office of your State Branch; order liter- 
ature for which there is a charge direct 
from National Headquarters, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. A List 
of National Publications, together with an 
order blank, may be obtained free from 
your state office. 

There are a number of universities and 
schools now doing intensive and scientific 
study in the development of the child. Of 
these the following may be mentioned in 
order to indicate territorial distribution: 
Columbia University; New York State 
College of Home Economics, Ithaca; Yale 
University; Dr. Thom’s Habit Clinics, 
Boston; University of Cincinnati; Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search and Elizabeth McCormick Memo- 
rial Fund, Chicago; Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit; University of Minnesota ; Univer- 
sity of lowa; University of California; Le- 
land Stanford University. The National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C., 
through its Committee on Child Develop- 
ment, is instrumental in furthering research 
in the fields of child development. The 
National Council of Parental Education, 
formed at the Bronxville Conference on 
Parent Education in October, 1925, states 
as its aims: “to collect and make available 
research material and other information, on 
child study, of use to parents and all in- 
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terested in children, to provide a clearing- 
house for plans and projects and to formu- 
late standards for workers in the field of 
child study and parent education.” 

Some of the colleges, universities and 
schools which offer full credit courses and 
extension work in child study are: the 
state universities of Alabama, California, 
Georgia, Illinois, Lowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New York, Oregon; the privately 
endowed universities of Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Columbia and Western’ Reserve; 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. The credit 
courses in the institutions are primarily for 
parents to be. But there are already a num- 
ber of actual parents who are regularly en- 
rolled for the work. Extension courses are 
taken chiefly by actual parents. Nursery 
schools attached to the educational institu- 
tions give opportunity for observation and 
practical work with children. 

Many of the schools listed above offer 
also summer courses on this subject. 

In a few places training for parents to 
be, or pre-parental training as it is called, 
is being given in grade and high schools. 
Here, too, nursery schools are maintained 
for practice with real children. And ex- 
perience shows that the nursery school chil- 
dren, far from being harmed by being 
‘practiced upon” are benefited thereby. 

There are numerous national organiza- 
tions, bureaus and agencies which have ma- 
terials of various kinds on child care and 
training and from which, pamphlets free 
or at small cost, may be secured. 

There are several good magazines in the 
field. The Cuttp WELFARE MAGAZINE, 
official organ of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, carries each month 
not only association news, but also inter- 
esting and suggestive articles on child care, 
training and growth by recognized author- 
ities; and carefully planned study outlines 
of several helpful books. 

In addition to the books outlined for 
study in the CHttp WELFARE MAGAZINE 
—‘Mothers and Children,” by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, “Wholesome Childhood,” 
by Groves and Groves, and ““The Problems 
of Childhood,” by Angelo Patri—several 


others recommended are: 
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a. Child Guidance, by Smiley Blanton and 
Margaret Gray Blanton. 


An interesting and readable statement of how 
children learn, with instances taken from the 
authors’ records to illustrate, and practical sug- 
gestions as to various ways of handling situa- 
tions that may arise. Particularly applicable 
to city children. Published by the Century 
Publishing Company. Price, $2.25. 


b. Psychology of the Preschool Child, by 
B. T. Baldwin and L. I. Stecher. 


A semi-technical discussion of “a series of 
three years’ observations and experiments on 
normal and superior children from two to six 
years of age in the Preschool Laboratories of 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station’; 
dealing with physical growth and mental and 
social development. Published by D. Appleton 
and Company. Price, $2.25. 


c. The Health of the Runabout Child, by 
William Palmer Lucas. 


An instructive and entertaining statement of 
how, and how much, a child grows physically 
from two to five years, with some discussion of 
the mental and emotional factors involved, and 
some common sense advice. Published by Mac- 
millan Company. Price, $1.75. 


d. Guidance of Childhood and Youth, 
edited by Benjamin F. Gruenberg. 


Semi-technical; selected readings from vari- 
ous recognized authorities. Published by. Mac- 
millan Company. Price, $1.50. 


e. Nutrition and Growth in Children, by 
William R. P. Emerson, M.D. 


A semi-technical discussion of all the things 
that affect nutrition and growth in children; 
what is malnutrition, how to avoid it and how 
to overcome it. Liberally illustrated from the 
author’s records and containing many practical 
suggestions. Published by D. Appleton and 
Company. Price, $2.25. 


f. Feeding the Family, by Mary Swartz 
Rose. 
Practical talks on foods and feeding. Sug- 


gested menus. Published by Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $2.50. 


g. Psychology of Childhood, by Nors- 
worthy and Whitley. 


Semi-technical. Published by Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


h. Parents and Sex Education, by Benja- 
min F. Gruenberg. 


A fine discussion of the meaning of sex in 
life, personal hygiene and habits, the parents’ 
attitude toward the child’s questions, and sug- 
gestions and materials for answering those ques- 
tions. Published by the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Price, $1.10. 
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2. SUCCESS AND SATISFACTION 


HIS gives us the second law of learn- 

ing. Whatever we do with success 

and satisfaction, we tend to do again. 
We have begun to build a habit of doing. 
Whatever we do with failure and annoy- 
ance, we tend not to do again. We have 
begun to build an aversion to that doing. 
What we do with success and satisfaction, 
that carries itself a little bit next time; 
whatever we do with failure and annoy- 
ance we tend not to do again. It carries 
itself the other way. If that were not 
true, how would you ever learn any- 
thing? A small boy can’t catch a ball. 
An older boy throws it to him, the smaller 
boy tries to catch it, misses; he misses 
again and again, but he keeps on trying 
until after a while he can catch it. He 
practiced it wrong every time at first. If 
he practiced missing, why didn’t he learn 
missing? ‘That’s where effect came in. 
Whatever we do with a sense of failure, we 
tend not to do again. ‘That is how we learn 
and profit by experience. If it weren’t for 
effect, we would learn all our mistakes as 
well as our successes. Do you see, you 
might do the thing wrong nine times and 
right once, and if you regretted the nine 
times, then you would tend not to do it that 
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What Is 
Involved in 


Learning ¢ 
PART II 


BY WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


way. Do you see I am talking about the 
doctrine of repentance? 

If our young people are to-improve, we 
must somehow, some way, work on them 
so as to call out the best that is in them— 
call it out in such a way that the good suc- 
ceeds and they are glad of it and the wrong 
fails and they are glad of that, or if the 
right fails, then they are sorry for it. I say 
it is our business to manage things, arrange 
the environment, to call out what is in them 
—do you see we have to begin where they 
are; there is no place else to begin. If they 
haven’t it in them, they can’t practice it. 
We have to begin where they are and get 
them to act that way with the right atti- 
tude. But it is their practice and their atti- 
tude that count. Except as what we think 
about it gets hold of their practice and their 
attitude favorably, what we think about it 
doesn’t count. Why that word “favorably” 
there? Our way of telling people they did 
wrong may get hold of them the wrong 
way, may make the boy, for instance, say 
to himself, “If that’s the way you feel about 
it, I won’t try the next time.” Grown 
people feel that way, too. Then what we 
have done with failure and annoyance, we 
tend not to do it again. These things hold 
just as true of old as of young, but we see 
them clearer in the young. It holds true 
of all ages that the attitude determines the 
direction of the practice. 


3. ASSOCIATION 
Another factor in learning is what I shall 
call association. I will give you the class- 


ical instance of this. A Russian psycholo- 
gist, Pavlaw, took an ordinary dog with a 
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dog’s ordinary interest and brought to this 
dog a savory piece of meat and held it out 
to the dog’s nose. He held the meat, the 
dog’s mouth watered, and then he rang a 
bell so the dog could not help hearing it. 
The next day the same thing: meat, dog’s 
mouth watered, bell. Third day same 
thing, and the fourth. After a while he 
rang the bell and the dog’s mouth watered, 
with no meat there at all. Do you see that 
association had actually happened? ‘The 
ringing of the bell and the meat had got so 
associated that what at first—the meat 
would make the mouth water now was not 
needed; the bell, by its association, would 
make the mouth water. 

This has a great deal to do with the way 
we learn likes and dislikes. Not so long 
ago I was on a train reading a book. On 
the back of the cover it had a name label 
with a red strip, and a red strip above and 
below. I hadn’t even seen that, being in- 
terested in the other side of the book. A 
friend of mine got on the train, and he 
asked, ‘“What is that red book you’re read- 
ing! ?” JT told him it wasn’t a red book, that 
it was a scientific book. He answered, “I’m 
talking about the red strip there.” I asked 
him what was the matter with that, and he 
answered, ‘“‘Every time I see a book colored 
that way, I feel an aversion to it.” “How’s 
that?” ‘Way back when I was young, I 
took a course that I disliked very much, 
and the text-book was colored just that 
way; and from that day to this every time 
I see a book like that, I feel an aversion to 
it. But I’ve even forgotten what the course 
was now.” ‘The course made him feel the 
aversion, but after a while just the color 
made him have the same feeling. 

Now, that has tremendous significance 
for us. We have excellent reason for be- 
lieving that, with three or four exceptions, 
all children’s fears are learned just that 
way. ‘There is no adequate reason at all 
for believing that people are by nature 
afraid of snakes or worms or little, many- 
legged creatures. These fears are all 
learned. Some mother drew back in horror 
when the child became interested. “You 
mustn't touch it; it will poison you, bite 
you.” She showed by every look and tone 





her own fear. That is the way our chil- 
dren grow to be afraid of things. ‘That is 
the way we get our likes and dislikes almost 


altogether. 


4. ATTENDANT LEARNINGS 


We have seen three ways by which learn- 
ing takes place. There is one other: How 
many things do we learn at once? 

Now most people would say, “One 
thing.” That is not true; we never learn 
just one thing at a time—if the time lasts 
any time. Let us take an instance from 
school: The teacher says, “Children, take 
your book of selections, turn to page 73 and 
learn that poem in the next twenty min- 
utes.” They set to work. At the end of 
twenty minutes let’s see what John has 
learned. 

First, there is the poem itself to consider. 
Can John say the poem? Maybe he hasn’t 
learned it at all. Maybe he has learned it 
perfectly. ‘There is a wide range there, be- 
tween zero and one hundred. He is some- 
where on that line. 

Now, how did John like the poem? We 
were not talking about that? The teacher 
didn’t say anything about that? But, just 
the same, John had a feeling for it. At the 
end of the twenty minutes John likes the 
poem somewhere on the line between zero 
and one hundred—not all the king’s horses 
can keep John off that line. 

All right! Let’s try again! How does 
John like poetry in general? Has this 
twenty minutes had anything to do with 
that? John entered that twenty minutes 
with some attitude toward poetry in gen- 
eral. He had some attitude between dis- 
like and like, between zero and one hun- 
dred. Now suppose that up to this time 
John had been rather dubious about poetry, 
had thought that it might be dropped from 
the world without any particular loss. Sup- 
pose this poem was a little worse than usual. 
At the end of twenty minutes John would 
come out here at the zero point. He has 
gone down the line in his attitude toward 
poetry. Or john might have like this poem 
immensely. He might have said to his 


mother, “Mother, we had a new kind of 
poetry today. It had some sense to it. I 
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believe I rather like poetry, or I would if 
I could get the right kind.” Then John is 
over toward the one hundred point some- 
where. It might be this particular poem 
fitted his particular notion of poetry. In 
that case he got stuck in that particular 
place more firmly. But some change took 
place in John during those twenty minutes 
in regard to poetry in general. 

Now his liking for the teacher! Don’t 
you see it’s the same thing as with the 
poetry? He went in with some attitude and 
came out feeling differently. “I never 
thought much of her, anyhow, but why in 
the world did she put me to learning this?” 
Or if he liked her, there would be a differ- 
ent situation. And what about school: is it 
a good place to go to? He went in with 
some attitude. Perhaps he just went in 
until he could get away to work somewhere. 
“Mother, I know a place at the grocery 
store where I can get a job and make five 
dollars a week.” ‘That looks big to him. 
This poem would have its effect on whether 
school is a good or bad place. 

Now what about John’s attitude toward 
himself? Is he one of the competent schol- 
ars or one of the failures? I have seen 
boys come out of a thing like that with no 
self-respect, downcast, and others holding 
their heads up. Does John believe -he can 
do anything, considering how he has done 
this? “‘No, what’s the use, if I can’t do it 
anyway.” 

Once more, what is this boy thinking 
about government, authority? Does he say, 
“Wait till I get out of school away from 
here, then I’ll do what I please!” Or is 
he thinking of government as a way of liv- 
ing and working together the best way for 
all? The way he thinks about government 
has an effect on him, and it is brought 
about by the way the teacher fitted this 
poem to John’s nature—the way the teacher 
spoke, her face, her managing it either so 
that John felt that he was being imposed 
upon or that he was being considered as a 
person. One way, John comes out think- 
ing school and home and all government is 
simply authority of the strong over the weak 
and therefore to be circumvented in any 
way possible. Another way he comes to 





think of it as the good of each, through the 
power and the co-operation of all. I say 
the roots of it were laid back there in those 
twenty minutes. Do you see how many 
things were going on at one time? We 
never learn merely one thing at a time. 
Many learnings are going on. ‘There is a 
primary learning—in this case, learning to 
say the poem—that we may be directly 
aiming for, and there are attendant learn- 
ings—in this case John’s attitude toward 
poetry, the school, government, himself— 
which come incidentally, though they may 
be the most important in the end. 


5. READINESS AND UNREADINESS 


A fifth factor in learning is the mind-set. 
Do you ever look out of the window and 
see a cat very much interested in something 
in sight of the cat but out of sight to you? 
Can you tell by looking at the cat whether 
the thing at the other end of attention be- 
longs to the class bird, chipmunk, squirrel, 
or to the class dog? If it is something that 
the cat believes he could catch, his attitude 
will express stealth and readiness to spring. 
If it is a dog and the cat means to go in 
the other direction—do you see that cat has 
a mind-set-to-an-end and the mind-set takes 
possession of that cat, mind, soul, and body? 
Every hair on that cat’s back stands out in 
a different direction, according to the end 
on which its mind is set. Now that mind- 
set in the case of boys and girls determines 
(1) what they will practice, and (2) the 
attitude they will have toward failure or 
success—that mind-set is the key to this 
whole business of learning. Give me a 
favorable mind-set to begin with, and if I 
can arrange conditions so that they will call 
out all the resources of the learner and still 
succeed (because in the long run success is 
better to learn from than failure)—if it is 
success after real effort, then you build such 
an interest in that thing that it will go with 
you. 

Now suppose you have not got the favor- 
able mind-set, you must take what you have 
and start right there. Whenever the child 
is on the interest scale, you have to begin 
right there and appeal to some end, some- 
thing in which he is now interested. If it 
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is a rather feeble interest, you have to nurse 
it more gently and be more sure that it suc- 
ceeds. One more thing! Suppose that the 
end be represented by a circle and this is 
the thing I am interested in, this center, 
point. ‘That is the thing I am interested 
in without any “why.’’ Because I am inter- 
ested in that, then I am interested in the 
things that will help me get that. Any 
other point in the circle I am interested in 
not because of itself. For instance, when I 
run to get on the subway, it is not because 
I am anxious to ride on it; it is because I 
want to go somewhere and get there by a 
certain time—I am anxious to get this train 
because it means reaching my engagement. 
I am mainly interested in point X, to get 
to the center of the circle. Each thing you 
are interested in has a penumbra, a shadowy 
circle, of interests around it. I will prac- 
tice these indirect interests for the sake of 
my main end. And we are so built that if 
we practice one of these things with suc- 
cess and satisfaction, we may—frequently 
do—come to be interested in the thing for 
itself, for its own sake. That is to say, the 
thing I may start out being only indirectly 
interested in may become my direct interest. 
To the educator this means that when he 
has to begin with an unfavorable mind-set 
or no mind-set for a given desirable learn- 
ing, he can yet build a mind-set by getting 
the thing practiced as a means to something 
already desired. 





6. USE AND DISUSE 


Now take the question .as to what prin- 
ciple should be applied to bring about the 
unlearning of wrong habits and attitudes— 
as where boys practice with success and sat- 
isfaction the stealing of fruit. This brings 
us to the principle of use and disuse. Other 
things being equal, the more often you use 
a thing, within limits, the more permanently 
will it be built as a habit and added to you. 
But if you let it alone and don’t use it, it 
gradually loses its strength. 

In a case like this, the idea would be to 
get something else going—not to attack this 
habit directly—get something else growing 
which, when it grew bigger, would crowd 
this thing out. Let these ways go into dis- 
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card by getting something else going that 
would give a bigger and finer outlook on 
life. 

SUMMARY 


To summarize, then. Learning is ac- 
quiring a way of behaving internally or 
externally that henceforth carries itself. 

How do we acquire this? 


(1) Practice it, nothing else but it. 


(2) When we do practice it, if with 
success and satisfaction, we build up a ten- 
dency to do it; if with failure and annoy- 
ance, we build up an aversion to doing it. 
Practice is not sufficient. It is the effect, 
the way we feel about it, our attitude to- 
ward it, because if we are disposed in this 
direction, failure tells us not to do it that 
way but to keep on trying. If this boy that 
liked the one man hurt him by chance, he 
said, “I won’t do it that way any more.” 
It is the attitude of the boy here that de- 
termines the direction his learning will take, 
either to do it or not to do it. 


(3) There is in addition learning by as- 
sociation, and it is under this head that our 


likes and dislikes, our attitudes, are largely 
built. ‘ 


(4) The next thing was that learning is 
never single, but always many. We have 
the thing that we as teacher or parent or 
leader may think of as primary, but here are 
these attendant learnings going on all the 
time in good or bad form. Whether they be 
good or whether they be bad depends in 
great measure on how we treat the learner, 
whether we get him into the game or 
whether we push the thing on him. 


(5) This brought us to the matter of 
mind-set—to the state of readiness or un- 
readiness in the learner’s mind that we have 
to begin with, and that determines whether 
practice will be with or without satisfaction, 
and what the satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
will attach to. 


(6) Finally, where it is a question of 
unlearning what is bad, we had the prin- 
ciple of use and disuse, which calls for a 
new positive learning, with attitudes and 
activities that will crowd out those which 
are undesirable. 
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Who Is Your Child’s 
Keeper? 


BY MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE 


€€ WT Is a self-evident fact that in order to make children well, it is first necessary to 

be sure that you have the children to work on, and the appalling list of tragedies 

of which the victims are little children, cannot be ignored. If parent power, as 

has been amply proven by the success of the Summer Round-Up of the Children, can save 

children from illness, that same power could surely be equally well employed to save them 

from death, and if every school district would carry on a campaign to keep its children 

alive as well as to free them from disease, we might wake up some morning to find 
Young America both safe and sound. 

In the summer of 1926 a new experiment was initiated in a very small way by 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers through the CH1LD WELFARE Maca- 
ZINE. An editorial in July was followed in three successive issues by surveys prepared 
by the Education Section of the National Safety Council at your president’s 
bearing the titles, “Parents as Patterns of Safety in the Home,” “Is Your School Safe?” 
and “How Safe Is Your Community ?,” the suggestion being that somewhat the same 


process should be followed as in the health campaign, enlisting the active interest of 
the parents on all three counts. ‘The results, 
tory. 


s request, 


though small, were eminently satisfac- 
After several conferences to make clear the peculiar powers of our organization, 
the National Safety Council agreed to prepare a clear, simple practical survey on these 
three lines, and to present to ‘the Congress 25,000 copies for distribution to its com- 
ponent units. ‘This material is now complete, i is admirable in every way and will be 
ready for use by August 1. It is hoped that every association and every preschool and 
study circle will undertake this project which is the responsibility of the parent and of 
the school, and in 1927-1928 will make, as it so readily may, a noteworthy reduction of 
the appalling total, in one year, of 18,000 deaths of little children from accidents, 90 


per cent of which are definitely preventable. In this undertaking your president begs 
for your whole-hearted co-operation.” 


s I sat at my desk in my sunny office 
this morning, looking out over the 
little green park where a hundred and 


number of deaths among young children 
continues to grow.” “Fatalities to children 








fifty years ago the patriot army of Wash- 
ington and the red-coated soldiers of King 
George fought and died in the fierce battle 
of Germantown, my eyes fell upon this 
headline in the morning paper before me: 
TRAFFIC DEATHS SET YEAR’S 
RECORD;; and as I followed down the 
long column, from it sprang these startling 
statements. ‘Despite the intensive cam- 
paign of ‘Safety First’ teachings by civic or- 
ganizations in schools and playgrounds, the 


under fifteen years of age during June were 
double the number of children killed by 
trafic during May.” “The increase in the 
death of young children is a problem that 
worries officials in charge of safety in al- 
most every large city in the country. The 
problem should be taken up nationally as 
well as individually.” Then followed the 
list of tragedies: “run down while playing 
ball on the highway,” “riding on the handle- 
“playing in 
“run down 


bars of another boy’s bicycle,” 
the street in front of her home,” 
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while watching an aeroplane.” And five of 
them were under six years of age. Fifteen 
bright young lives thrown away in just one 
month in this great modern city; fifteen 
shadowed homes—because someone did not 
take care! 

The quotation from the President’s Re- 
port at the recent convention in Oakland 
strikes a note which should never cease to 
sound in the National Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers. In our field of work— 
home, school, community—have occurred 
in the past year, from motor vehicles alone, 
the deaths of seven thousand little boys and 
girls under five years of age and eleven 
thousand children of school age. ‘These 
figures include none of the accidents which 
annually cripple thousands more; they just 
mean death. 

Shall we shake our heads and sigh ; “ How 
sad! How shocking!’’ Or shall we DO some- 
thing about it? Let us face a few facts. 

The annual death toll in the United 
States from accidents approximates 89,000. 

The Pre-School. Child. ‘The number of 
accidental deaths of children under 5 is 
greater than for any other five years of life. 
The death rate (number of deaths per 
100,000 population of the age group) is 
likewise greater than for any subsequent age 
until over 60. More than half of these 
fatalities occur in the home where the 
mother’s responsibility is almost complete. 
Among the home accidents, burns are by 
far the most numerous; then asphyxiation 
and suffocation (the latter especially of in- 
fants). Falls and poisons also are common 
causes. 

More than one-quarter of the pre-school 
fatalities arise from street and highway 
trafic. The remainder, relatively few, oc- 
cur from miscellaneous causes outside the 
home. 

The School Child. For the child of 5 
to 14 years inclusive—the grammar school 
and junior high school age—the picture is 
very different. At least half of the victims 
in this age group are killed by traffic acci- 
dents. Most of these are pedestrians— 
usually playing in the street. 

One-fourth of the accidental deaths of 
school children occur in public places other 
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than the street and highway, and drowning 
is chief among these miscellaneous causes. 

Nearly one-fifth occur in the home. 
Burns, falls and fires predominate. 

‘The causes of these accidents are a com- 
bination of individual carelessness on the 
part of the child victim which can be cor- 
rected only by constant attention of par- 
ents and teachers; and carelessness on the 
part of motorists, lack of playgrounds, in- 
adequate traffic control, and similar con- 
ditions chargeable to the community as a 
whole. 

Experts who have studied the situation 
group the remedies under three heads: 
‘ngineering, Education, Enforcement. 

The first includes the scientific study of 
accidents, the when, where, how, why, to 
whom, how many; and the establishing of 
safe conditions. 

Education covers information to the 
public and its arousement to the need for 
personal carefulness in avoiding accidents 
and for the support of necessary remedial 
measures. 

Enforcement means compelling the heed- 
less to observe safe practices. In each and 
all of these divisions we should have our 
place and part. In many communities 
there are more fatal accidents in homes 
than on the street or in industries, but they 
are less conspicuous and therefore have re- 
ceived no adequate study and little pre- 
ventive effort; and yet—not only are home 
accidents serious in themselves, but they 
involve habits of carelessness which are cer- 
tain to be reflected—like all other home 
training, in the street and industrial acci- 
dent records. 

If every one of the more than 18,000 
units of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers will send for and use the 
three Surveys prepared, we shall make a 
contribution to the national safety second 
to that of no other organization, one which 
will prove the justice of our claim that our 
object is the promotion of child welfare. 

Every unit of the Congress entering this 
campaign will receive recognition from the 
National Safety Council. Let us register 
one hundred per cent response in answer to 
this challenge! 
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Why ‘Does the (hild Do What He Does? 


BY GEORGE H. 


PRESTON, M.D. 


Psychiatrist, Children’s Memorial Clinic, Richmond, Virginia 
PART III 


Contacts and Causes 





EXT to the need 
for unemotional 
and non-moral- 
istic judgments comes 
the need for a firm faith 
incausation. Here again 
we go back to the world 





We must always treat each 
child as if he were really a hu- 
man being with much the same 
feelings as the rest of us. 

If we are to understand chil- 
dren’s behavior, we must be on 


friendly terms with the children. 


and he does that thing 
not in spite of every- 
thing, but because of 
everything. If we do 
not find the reason it 

simply means that we 
|} do not know enough, 








of natural phenomena 
for our examples. We no longer believe 
the lightening to be thunder bolts hurled 
from the hand of the master of all the 
Gods. We know that it has a cause and 
we can make it in our laboratory. We 
have studied the causes of changes in the 
weather and we can predict what they 
will be for days, and, it now seems possible, 
for seasons in advance. We have studied 
the causes of diseases and we have demon- 
strated that we can control them as soon as 
the cause is clearly understood. Very un- 
fortunately we have not reached the same 
point either in our belief in regard to causa- 
tion in human behavior or in our ability to 
discover the causes and to control the 
results. Most people still feel there is 
something magic in human behavior ; that a 
person in a certain situation may do abso- 
lutely anything; that he has a range of 
possibility limited only by his personal 
strength. We very rarely work out the 
exact reason why a certain child does what 
he does. If we are to hold the psychiatric 
point of view we must believe that there 
is a reason for everything that a person 
does, a real reason, a reason linked up with 
what that person is, with his powers of 
seeing, hearing, feeling, and understanding, 
with the training that he has had and with 
all that has happened to him from the 
instant of his birth down to the present 
moment. Given a particular person, a 
particular set of circumstances, and a par- 
ticular instant in that person’s life, there 
is probably but one thing that he can do, 


not that there is no 
As soon as we begin to waiver and 
think that there may be miracles in human 
behavior, that persons might do things that 
bore no relation to what they were, or to 
the things that had happened to them, we 
have introduced a factor that makes all 
the rest of our work just guesses. We must 
believe, without question, that there is a 
cause for everything that a person does 
and that it is our duty to find that cause if 
we wish to influence the behavior of that 
person. 

There are certain things about human 
behavior which make the working out of 
these causes very difficult. ‘Take for ex- 
ample, the boy who is reacting badly to 
his teacher. It is very clear that he hates her 
and that he is trying in every way to annoy 
her. The teacher on the other hand, 
very fond of the boy and has tried in every 
way she can think of to help him. When 
we go to the boy, make friends with him, 
and talk to him about the teacher, we soon 
find that he thinks that she is the “meanest 
white woman in the world.” Now this 
boy is reacting to that teacher as if he were 
the meanest woman in the world and 
does not make any difference, as far as his 
immediate behavior is concerned, that she 
is really a nice, interested, and kindly per- 
son. The boy is reacting to what he feels 
about the situation. The teacher should 


reason. 


not feel hurt by this, but should look at 
it objectively and not be insulted when she 
is told that the boy thinks that she is mean 
and horrid. The fact that the boy reacts 
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to his feelings about the situation and not 
to actual condition is one of the things that 
complicates the study of human behavior. 
The person reacts to what he feels about 
the situation and what he feels is in part 
determined by his ability to see, hear, and 
understand, and in part by all the things 
that have ever happened to him in all his 
life. “The things that have happened to him 
in the past may give a very different mean- 
ing to the things that are happening to him 
at the present instant. For example, the 
other day I was sitting in a drug store 
when a girl who was sitting at a nearby 
table suddenly jumped up and screamed. 
No one else in the store had seen anything 
that frightened them and there seemed no 
reason for this girl’s behavior. It soon 
turned out, however, that a cat had walked 
up to her table and brushed against her. 
She had seen very plainly that it was a cat, 
as had several other people at the table, but 
for her the cat had sonfe very personal 
meaning that it did not have for the others. 
Something in the training that she had had 
in the past had made a cat a very horrible 
animal for her and she reacted, not to the 
cat that the rest of us saw, but to the thing 
that the cat meant to her because of her 
training. 

Thus each of us reacts to a situation ac- 
cording to its personal meaning. The small 
boy reacts to smoking a cigarette by feeling 
that he is a big, grown-up, strong man, and 
the professional uplifter reacts to him as 
a bad, immoral little boy with a depraved 
habit. We cannot expect either one to un- 
derstand the others point of view without 
additional training. Each reacts in accord 
with the personal meaning of the situation. 
This makes it necessary for us to study 
each individual as an individual, and to de- 
mand that in this study we be very care- 
ful about making generalizations as to why 
people do what they do. For example, it 
would not be fair to deduce, from the above 
example, that cats were the cause of scream- 
ing fits in young girls. That of course is 
very obvious, but we do make many gen- 
eralizations almost as obvious and fee! that 
we have laid down laws and explanations 
of human conduct. Look at the list of 


things that are blamed for the conduct of 
the present day child. “Juvenile delin- 
quency is due to laxness of parental con- 
trol,” or “to the Ford car,” or “to failure 
to go to church.” Children drink more 
now (if they do) because of the prohibition 
laws. “Sex offenses are caused by short 
skirts.” Are they not almost as silly as the 
cat? This need to consider the individual 
case and to work out causation on an indivi- 
dual basis is the third essential of the psy- 
chiatric point of view. 

Because we must study individual cases 
and work out causes for each individual 
separately we must always treat each child 
as if he were really a human being, with 
much the same feelings, and almost as much 
right to respect and consideration, as the 
rest of us. If we are to understand chil- 
dren’s behavior we must be on friendly 
terms with the children. Constant thought- 
fulness and consideration, interest and sym- 
pathy are psychiatric tools which may be 
used to great advantage and which will 
sometimes yield more information than a 
“Mental Test.” The other day I walked 
into a class room and the teacher said, “Oh, 
Doctor, I am so glad you came. You know 
you have helped so much with some of our 
stupid children and I do so much want you 
to examine Johnnie over there in the cor- 
ner. Johnnie, come up here and let the 
doctor see you. Doctor, don’t you think 
that he has a funny-shaped head?” 

How would you like to have been in 
that boy’s place with all the rest of the chil- 
dren in the room looking on? What 
chance did I have to make friends with that 
boy when I had been introduced to him in 
that way? You can do more to produce 
a sense of failure or peculiarity, or even 
actual defiance in a child by some such 
chance careless remark than a staff of 
trained workers can undo in months of in- 
tensive treatment. Teachers are not the 
only ones who need to be careful. They 
only talk about children occasionally in 
their presence. They are too busy teaching. 
Some parents talk all the time. When I 


remonstrated with a mother because she 
made some slighting remark about her 
daughter within her hearing, she replied, 
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“Oh, that won’t hurt her, she hears it all 
the time.” But it does hurt. It not only 
hurts but it breaks down friendly relations 
and destroys the confidence that may be 
of the utmost importance in trying to solve 
some future problem. 

If you will choose from among the psy- 
chiatrist’s tools a non-moralistic point of 
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view, a belief in causation, an interest in 
the individual, a fear of generalization, pa- 
tience to listen to a story, and as much con- 
sideration for the child as you would show 
another adult, and will use these tools in 
your contacts with children you will find 
that psychiatric work has much to offer you 
in solving your children’s problems. 


The Pan-Pacific Conference was held in the great 
Ballroom at the right of the picture 


Resolutions of the Education Section, Division on 
National Standards in Child Health 


Pan-Pacific Conference 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 15, 1927 


ESOLVED: That the Pan-Pacific 


Conference on 


Education Rehabilitation, 


Reclamation, and Recreation, in Plenary session assembled, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Education Section, affirm that the standards of child life have an 
important relationship to the welfare of nations, and that therefore, 

1. The extension of parental education in the mental and physical care of the 
infant and the preschool child by means of health centers, conferences, child study 
circles, visiting nurses, correspondence courses, and other agencies should be encouraged. 

2. There be a systematic co-ordination of the home with the school program for 
the promotion of mental hygiene and physical health among the children. 


3. There be introduced, as far as possible, into the curriculum of secondary schools, 


courses in maternal and child hygiene. 





M. Gouxpon, France. 
Dr. KURAKAMI, Japan. 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, United States, 


Chairman. 
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Sy Gold Stars! 


HE Gold Star breakfast, at which 
representatives of the states winning 
special recognition in the Magazine 


IT 


Contest were the guests of the Child Wel- 
fare Company, was one of the most delight- 


ful features of the convention. At eight 
o'clock on the morning of Thursday, May 
26, the Blue Room of the Hotel Oakland 
was filled to capacity. At a table built in 
the shape of the letter [7] were seated 
the honor guests from Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, the District of Colum- 
bia, Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island,. Tennessee and Wis- 
consin, the places at the top of the letter 
being assigned to the president of the Child 
Welfare Company, Mrs. Charles Reming- 
ton, and the editorial staff of the magazine, 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Mrs. B. F. Langwor- 
thy, Mrs. E. C. Mason, Mrs. L. U. 
Kohn and Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan. 

After introductory remarks by the pre- 
siding officer, Mrs. Remington, and brief 
speeches by the editor-in-chief, Mrs. Reeve, 
and the contributing editor, Mr. Morgan, 
a roll call of states was responded to by the 
delegates. Mrs. Remington gave a short 
explanation of the Gold Star plan and its 
results, which were further described 
toward the close of the meeting by the suc- 
cessful contestants, who had won their stars 
—and also their breakfasts—on the follow- 
ing points: 

1. Every state officer a magazine sub- 
scriber ; 20 states. 

2. All state board members, magazine 
subscribers ; 8 states. 

On this second honor list were Califor- 
nia, District of Columbia, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin. 
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A silver cup was awarded to Illinois for 
the greatest number of subscriptions. After 
three years in second place, Illinois moved 
up to the top, California dropping to second 
place and Michigan being a close third. 

Mrs. Remington said in closing: “From 
our report to the convention you all know 
of the good work of our chairman in 
Illinois, of Michigan’s great drive which 
resulted in the sending in of more subscrip- 
tions in the first four months of the year 
than any other state, and of California’s 
record for the greatest number of renewals 
in twelve months, and from the attractive 
charts in the exhibit you have seen the fine 
standing of the various states and cities. I 
cannot refrain from again voicing my ap- 
preciation of the fine work of all our state 
chairmen—and we have 100 per cent of 
them—a chairman in every state.” 

Mrs. Remington then gave an interesting 
description of the magazine office, which is 
in an old, historic building on historic Mar- 
ket Square, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
where was fought in the Revolution, the 
Battle of Germantown. Across the street 
is the old Morris house, which served as 
Washington’s Headquarters at that time, 
and next door is the fine old church in 
which he worshiped. She concluded with 
a tribute to the work of the office staff, 
headed by Miss Eleanor Twiss, business 
manager, and Miss Mary Ferre, circulation 
manager, and with the hope that in 1928 it 
would be necessary to use the banquet room 
of the hotel to accommodate those who 
should have earned their stars on the two 
points mentioned, and on the third, which 
was not attained this year, the report of a 
state subscription list of 10 per cent of the 
state membership. 


A 
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It Happened in Oakland 


BY THE OBSERVER 


HAT the 1927 Convention was an ed- 
ucational meeting was proved beyond 
question by the unflagging enthusiasm 
with which Round ‘Tables, conferences, 
classes, were attended from eight in the 
morning until six in the evening without 
the slightest reducing effect upon the at- 
tendance at the night meetings, when the 
fine addresses were listened to with keenest 
interest. The Delegates Conference, held 
from 11.00 to 4.30 on the opening day, and 
bringing together a tremendous audience, 
discussed such problems as City and County 
Councils, Leadership, and the new Schools 
for Instruction, the leaders being Mrs. 
E. C. Mason, First Vice-President, Mrs. 
A. H. Reeve, National President, and Mrs. 
Earl Morris, Manager of the Bureau of 
Program Service. ‘The state presidents, in 
session at the same time, considered Bulle- 
tins, Finances, National Policies, and the 
Summer Round-Up of the. Children, the 
leaders of the various sections being Mrs. 
Masters, of Missouri; Mrs. J. S. Brown, 
of Colorado; the National President, Mrs. 
Reeve; Mrs. Gabriel, of Oregon, and Mrs. 
Kendel, of Ohio. 

A new and popular feature of the 1927 
Convention was the system of classes, con- 
ducted from 4.30 to 5.30 P. M., on Par- 
liamentary Law, Program-Making, Public- 
ity, Recreation, and Community Song 
Leadership. An attendance of perhaps 25 
or 30 was expected at these little informal 
gatherings at the close of the long, full 
days, but from 150 to 200 took advantage 
of each of these opportunities for technical 
experience, and were loud in praise of the 
value received. In addition, a Publicity 
Institute was conducted each morning by 
the Bureau Manager, assisted by experts as 
speakers, and the students were assigned 
definite work in connection with the vari- 
ous sessions throughout the convention. 
Five points of the Seven-fold Program of 
Home and School were developed through 
five fine addresses: Useful Citizenship, by 


Mr. Will C. Wood; Vocational Effective- 
ness, by Dr. Edwin A. Lee, president of 
the National Association for Vocational 
Education; The Tools and Technics of 
Learning, by Mrs. Susan Dorsey, superin- 
tendent of Los Angeles Schools; Ethical 
Character, by Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan, of 
the National Education Journal, and 
Worthy Home Membership, by Dr. Ernest 
R. Groves, of Boston University. The re- 
maining two, Sound Health and the Wise 
Use of Leisure, were discussed in open ses- 
sions lasting two and a half hours, at which 
brief addresses were made by experts and 
the sub-topics were then opened for ques- 
tions and extremely helpful discussion. 

Sound Health—mental, physical, social— 
brought to the delegates the experience of 
such experts as Dr. William Palmer Lucas, 
Dr. Lewis Terman and Newell Edson, 
with Dr. Bolt presiding, while Mr. George 
Hjelte had as his speakers on the Wise 
Use of Leisure, Mr. George Braden, Mr. 
Glenn H. Woods and Mrs. Hollington. 

In addition to these great meetings, at 
which the attendance ran over one thou- 
sand, Round Tables were conducted on 
Home Problems, by Dr. Groves; Parental 
Education, Boy-Girl Relationships, Rural! 
Life, Home Economics, Children’s Reading, 
Motion Pictures, the Preschool Child, 
Safety, Social Standards, and Bulletins. 

* * * 

The close contact established in the Con- 
gress between the teaching force and the 
general public has created such deep and 
sincere appreciation of the service being ren- 
dered to the nation by the teachers of 
America that the National Board of Man- 
agers has inaugurated a movement for the 
observance of Teachers’ Day throughout 
the United States, and the State Branches 
are urged to use every effort to make the 
occasion the success which is merited by 
those whom we thus delight to honor. The 
date selected is the last day of Education 
Week, and the plans for the observance will 
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appear in the September issue of CHILD 
WELFARE MAGAZINE. 
% * * 

Among the pleasant semi-social, semi- 
official features of the convention may be 
noted the brilliant banquet which opened 
the program ; the publicity dinner, the thrift 
luncheon directed by Mrs. Ella Porter, 
chairman, the humane education luncheon 
arranged by Mrs. Jennie Nichols, chair- 
man, the play hour conducted by Miss Alta 
Sims, of the Oakland Recreation System, 
and her able corps of assistants, and the 
tree planting at the University of Califor- 
nia in honor of Mrs. Phoebe Apperson 
Hearst, co-founder with Mrs. Birney, of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

For the further enjoyment of the dele- 
gates, the San Francisco Council gave a de- 
lightful luncheon at the Fairmont Hotel, 
the San Mateo Council entertained them at 
tea, and arranged a fine organ recital at 
Stanford University, and the Berkeley 
Council conducted a campus pilgrimage at 
the University of California, closed by a 
reception at the Hearst Gymnasium imme- 
diately after the tree planting. 

* * * 


The State Branches were featured in a 
“Publicity Primer.” 
been requested to bring a costume repre- 
sentative of her state, the manner being left 
to her artistic judgment. On Friday night 
the rising curtain revealed a great black 
book upon the stage of the Auditorium, and 
as the Alabama state song was softly played, 
two little ink-bottle imps opened the cover 
and revealed the state president, a picture 
of gracious dignity. Motionless she stood, 
while “Publicity” read the outstanding 
achievements of the “Cotton State,” and the 
cover closed, to open next upon Arizona, 
and so on down the long line—a truly mar- 
velous series, full of color, beauty, original- 
ity, ranging from stately Martha Washing- 
ton to the Indian princess in a costume of 
beaded doeskin, so valuable that it required 
insurance of over $2,000 to guarantee its 
safe return to its western home. The cow- 
girl of the plains and the demure Quaker- 
ess, the Cherokee rose and her neighbor, 


Each president had 


Tobacco, the Spanish Sefiora and the Hula 
dancer, the Colonial maiden and the Gar- 
den Girl, flags and flowers, legends and ro- 
mance—the vivid contrasts would fill more 
space than a stern editor will allow, and 
yet each one merits description. 

These pageants of the presidents are in- 
creasing each year in interest and in pic- 
turesque effect, and the ingenuity and artis- 
tic skill displayed in this latest one promise 
that this feature of the convention will be 
worthy of the prominence it has attained in 


the program. ‘. ace 


The two most striking announcements 
at the National Convention were the nota- 
ble increase in membership—a gain of 
181,343—and the splendid Founders Day 
gift for national field service to the State 
Branches, $13,473.69. Thirty-eight states 
reported a gain in membership, 48 of the 49 
State Presidents or their alternates were 
present, and the delegate body, voting and 
visiting, totalled almost 1,500. 

* * * 


That the Congress is not a “woman’s 
organization” received fresh emphasis in 
the reports from the men on the Board of 
Managers, who are now: one national vice- 
president; two bureau managers; ten na- 
tional chairmen and forty associate chairmen. 

a 


The position of Extension Secretary was 
created in the National Office, and Miss 
Frances Hays was appointed to fill it. Miss 
Hays will have charge of all correspondence 
in connection with the needs of the general 
field, supplies, material and sources of in- 
formation, preparation of charts and slides, 
and questions of organization and extension 
which do not involve questions of national 
policy. She will work closely with the vice- 
president for Extension. ‘Two national or- 
ganizers have also been added to the field 
staff, one on full and one on part time. 

* * * 


The Summer Round-Up of the Children 
has been made a permanent activity of the 
Congress, and suitable provision has been 
made for office space and maintenance for 
it. The National President, Mrs. Reeve, 
continues as Director, with a salaried As- 
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sistant Director and adequate stenographic 
service as required. 
* * * 


The Religious Education Association of 
America has been added to the Congress list 
of co-operating organizations, and the 
Board of Managers has recommended that 
state and local units avail themselves when- 
ever occasion offers, of the services of this 
fine group, which is broadly non-sectarian. 

* * * 


The Music Committee has been aug- 
mented by the addition of a section on the 
Drama, because of the increased interest in 
plays and pageantry for young people as a 
means of “expression vs. impression,” and in 
response to a cordial invitation, a delegate 
was sent to the meeting of the National 
Drama League, held in T'acoma, Washing- 
ton, in June, to explain our work and study 
possible methods of co-operation. 

* * * 


The National Board paid high tribute to 
the important services rendered by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation and the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and voted thanks and deep appre- 
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ciation for the co-operation of these great 
organizations in the development of the 
Congress program on these specialized lines. 

A special tribute was paid to the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Jno. J. 
Tigert, for the valuable assistance rendered 
by the Bureau im giving approval and pub- 
licity to the Summer Round-Up of the 
Children, in preparing, at the request of the 
Congress, the admirable pamphlet, “Is 
Your Child Ready for School?” in con- 
tinuing its active support of the Home Edu- 
cation project in which the Congress is so 
deeply interested, and for the recognition 
and courtesy extended to the Congress 
through the Commissioner’s invitation to its 
president to take part in the Pan-Pacific 
Conference on Education, going to Hawaii 
as the guest of the Secretary of the Interior. 

* * # 


The National Board of Managers will 
meet at Atlantic City, N. J., September 19, 
and the 1928 Convention will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, early in May. Mrs. 
C. E. Kendel, State President, has been ap- 
pointed General Chairman of Arrange- 
ments, and plans are already under way to 
make the election convention excel even 
that of 1927 in interest and in attendance. 


WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


FAMILY: » 

“An Affair of the Follies” (Billie Dove and 
Lewis Stone)—First National. 7. 

“The First Auto” (Barney Oldfield and Patsy 
Ruth Miller)—Warner Bros. 7. 

“The Frontiersman” (Tim McCoy and Claire 
Windsor)—Metro Goldwyn. Historical film. 
6 


“The Missing Link” (Syd Chaplin and Ruth 
Hiatt)—Warner Bros. 8. 

“Naughty But Nice” (Colleen Moore and 
Donald Reed)—First National. 7. 

“The Poor Nut” (Jack Mulhall and Charlie 
Murray)—First National. 7. 

“The Prince of Head Waiters” (Lewis Stone 
and Priscilla Bonner)—First National. 7. 

“Rich Men’s Sons” (Shirley Mason and Ralph 
Graves)—Columbia Pict. 7. 

“Rolled Stockings” (Louise Brooks and David 
Torrence)—Paramount Famous Lasky. Picture 
of college life. 7. 


“The Romantic Age” (Eugene O’Brien and 
Alberta Vaughn)—Columbia Pict. 6. 

“Rubber Heels’ (Ed Wynn and Chester 
Conklin)—Paramount Famous Lasky. 6. 

“* Through Darkest Africa” (Geo. K. Eustace 
and Mrs. Eustace)—Columbia Pict. 5. Mr. 
and Mrs. Eustace study wild animals in their 
native haunts. 


B 


“Closed Gates” (John Harron 
Novak)—Sterling Pict. 6. 

“The Flying Fool” (Wanda Hawley and 
Richard Grace)—Sun Prod. 5. 

“The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary” (May 
Robson)—Metropolitan Pict. Cal. Corp. 6. 

“Simple Sis” (Louis Fazenda and Clyde Cook) 
—Warner Bros. 7. 

“Slaves of Beauty” (Olive Tell and Holmes 
Herbert)—Fox. 6. 

“Wanted—A Coward” (Lillian Rich and 
Robert Frazier)—Roy Clements Prod. Inc. 6. 


and Jane 























Cet...) 


WESTERNS: ’ 

“Drums of the Desert’ (Warner Baxter and 
Marietta Milner)—Paramount Famous Lasky. 6. 

“Good as Gold” (Buck Jones and Frances 
Lee)—Fox. 5. 

“Riding to Fame” 
Corp. 6. 

“Two Gun of the Tumbleweed” 
loney)—Pathé. 6. 

“The Western Rover” (Art Acord)—Univer- 
sal. 6. 


(Arthur Rankin)—Elbee 


(Leo Ma- 


ADULT: 


“The Black Diamond Express” (Monte Blue 
and Edna Murphy)—Warner Bros. 7. 

“Cheating Cheaters” (Betty Compson and 
Kenneth Harlan)—Universal. 6. Crook Pic- 
ture. 

“The Clown” (Johnny Walker and Dorothy 
Revier)—Columbia Pict. 6. 

“Dearie” (Irene Rich and Wm Collier Jr.) — 
Warner Bros. 7. 

“Framed” (Milton Sills and Nathalie King- 
ston)—First National. 6. 
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“Les Miserables” (Gabriel Gabrio)—Univer- 
sal. 8. 


SHORT REELS: COMEDIES: 


“Better Movies” (Our Gang)—Pathé. 2. 

“Buster's Nightmare” (Arthur Trimble in 
Buster Brown Comedies)—Universal. 2. 

“Look Out Buster” (Arthur Trimble and 
Tige)—Universal. 2. 

“Mary, Queen of Tots” (Our Gang)—Pathé. 
2. 

“Ten Years Old” (Our Gang)—Pathé. 2. 

“With Will Rogers in Dublin” (Will Rogers) 
—Pathé. 1. 

“With Will Rogers in London” (Will Rogers) 
Pathé. 1. 

“With Will Rogers in 
Rogers)—Pathé. 1. 


Holland” (Will 


* ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED. 


J—Particularly recommended for children. 

A—Good. 

B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and 
production. 


Block Booking 


oR the past four years the National 

Congress of Parents and Teachers 

has endeavored to keep before the 
public its responsibility for the quality of 
the motion pictures shown in the various 
communities and also the plain business 
basis on which any real movement for their 
improvement must be approached. Recog- 
nizing the futility of attempts at Reform— 
with a capital ““R’”—the Congress has made 
a careful study of the whole situation, and 
believing that one of the biggest roots of 
the evil is the vicious block booking system 
which makes it impossible for the exhibitor 
to comply with the demands of his patrons, 
be he never so willing, the Congress has 
steadily moved against this injustice to ex- 
hibitor and patron alike, in spite of the as- 
surance from the head of the industry that 
this system is in use because “the majority 
of buyers and sellers find it the most con- 
venient, practical and economical way.” 
Evidently the wail of the average exhibitor 
does not rise to the seats of the mighty. 

In view of this attitude of the Congress, 
it is interesting and encouraging to read in 
the recent report of the Federal Trade 
Commission the order prohibiting the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation “from 
the practice of block booking; that is, leas- 


ing films in a block or group and com- 
pelling the picture house which shows the 
films to take all the pictures in a group or 
block or none at all, without regard to the 
character of the pictures or the wishes of 
the picture house.” This order for discon- 
tinuance is one of three counts, the third of 
which is also interesting to our readers be- 
cause the corporation mentioned controls 
the theatres in eleven Southern States 
through the “Southern Enterprises” which 
it owns. It reads: “third; from acquiring 
or threatening to acquire theatres for the 
purpose of intimidating or coercing an ex- 
hibitor of films to book and exhibit films of 
the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation.” 
( Paramount. ) 

The report further says: “The purpose 
and necessary effect of such distribution 
policy is to lessen competition and to tend 
to create a monopoly in the motion picture 
industry, tending to exclude from the mar- 
ket and the industry small independent 
producers and distributors of films and 
denying to exhibitors freedom of choice in 
leasing films.” 

The respondents must report within 
sixty days as to the manner in which they 
have complied with these orders of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 
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The Summer ‘Round-Up of the (hildren 


at the National Convention 





The Exhibit in 


HE Summer Round-Up _ luncheon, 

held during the Oakland Convention, 

was presided over by Mrs. Bruce 
Carr Jones, Seventh Vice-President and 
Director of the Department of Health. A 
short address was given by Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve, National President and Campaign 
Director, in which the importance of the 
work was stressed and the part of the 
Parent-Teacher members clearly explained. 

The representatives of the schools which 
won the 1926 prize awards told how the 
prize money had been expended for the 
benefit of the school with which the asso- 
ciation is connected. Playground apparatus 
has been installed, hot lunches served to 
under-nourished children and dental clinics 
established. 

The total registration for 1927 as of 
May 1 was 1,845 associations in forty-two 
State Branches. Michigan heads the list 
with 271; California second, with 135; 
Illinois third, with 134; lowa fourth, with 
105, and Ohio fifth, with 98. 

Recognition was given to: 

Alabama which was the first state to 
send in 1927 registrations. 

Michigan which has sent in the largest 
number of 1927 registrations. 


the Auditorium 


District of Columbia which has enrolled 
the largest per cent of its associations. 

Greensboro, North Carolina, which was 
the first one hundred per cent city. 

Kalamazoo County, Michigan, which 
was the first one hundred per cent county. 

The awards were gavels presented again 
by Mr. R. E. Jones, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
and made from the oak tree in Marietta, 
Georgia, under which the founder of the 
Congress, Mrs. Theodore Birney, played as 
a little girl. 

On Thursday a Round Table Conference 
was conducted by the Assistant Director, 
Miss Bottomly, at which the requirements 
and plan of procedure for work were dis- 
cussed and explained. Many present told of 
the methods being used locally which were 
bringing about the most satisfactory results. 

The 1926 report of the Round-Up work 
was given at the business session on Friday 
afternoon. ‘This report will be printed in 
the Proceedings of the 1927 Convention, 
which will be ready for distribution Sep- 
tember 1. The report gives a very excel- 
lent idea of the growth, development and 
results of the campaign carried on during 
the summer of 1926. 


= 
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Some Summer Play Activities 


Which Will Help in Planning Your Local Work for August 
and for Next Year 


HE Recreation Department of the 
Memphis Park Commission Has is- 
sued its program of activities for 
June, July and August. A few of the sug- 


gestions offered playground leaders, whether 
volunteer or professional : 


POSTING THE DAILY PROGRAM 


1. Post the program where the children 
can see it. This intensifies the interest of 
the children, regulates and increases their 
attendance and helps insure uniform efh- 
ciency on the part of the leader. 

2. Post a new program each day. 

3. Post the program the first thing in the 
This is the time which can best 
be spared because fewer children are pres- 
ent. Some children leave during the fore- 
to do errands. If the program is 
posted early they will have an opportunity 
to see it and can plan their day so that they 
may return in time for their favorite ac- 
tivities. 


morning. 


noon 


MAKING SPECIAL POSTERS 


Each playground should have attractive 
posters announcing activities for which it is 
desired to increase the attendance, giving 
record made by individual athletic test and 
team record, and telling of special activities 
such as exhibits and excursions. If it is 
necessary to use playground time for the 
purpose, take the early morning hour or 
manual play period when the children can 
help. 

Save all the pictures of play activity avail- 
able, and ask the children, too, to save pic- 
tures. 

Keep always on hand materials for post- 
ers which must be put up quickly. Have 
several sheets of bristle board for quick 
use, old card posters and printed signs 
which are clean on one side. Have crayons 
or paints in two colors for notices which 
must be made quickly. Showcard colors 


which are applied with the brush are easy 
to use. Broad stroke lettering pens and 
waterproof ink are desirable for careful 
lettering. 

To save time in lettering, print only the 
name of the event and the date in large let- 
ters. Below this place a typewritten sheet 
giving detailed information. 

Make the statement brief and clear and 
the posters attractive. Whenever possible 
give them a touch of fun. Don’t leave the 
posters up after the event has passed and 
keep the bulletin board up to date. 


SPECIAL PLAY EVENINGS FOR ADULTS 


In the summer’s program of the Park 
Commission will be a special day program 
for adults held once each week from 6.30 to 
8.00 o’clock. Special invitations will be is- 
sued to the neighborhood each week. ‘The 
program will consist of children’s special 
day program with such activities for grown- 
ups as twilight leagues, horseshoe links for 
fathers and older men, croquet tournaments 
and checker contests. 


NEIGHBORHOOD RELATIONSHIPS 


Emphasis is laid on the importance of 
neighborhood groups and the department 
suggests that play leaders make contacts 
with these groups. 

“Know your civic club and _parent- 
teacher association. Find out where they 
meet and attend all of their meetings. 
Learn whether they have a playground and 
recreation committee in their organization. 
If they have, work with them and give them 
something to do. Supply them with a 
copy of the summer program. They can 
help to put on special activities during the 
summer months. If there is not a civic 
club in your neighborhood, organize a 
mother’s and father’s club made up of the 
parents of the children who attend the 
playground. Know the different churches 








592 ce. 
and ministers, the organizations and 
parents, and be familiar with every condi- 
tion which might and will affect your play- 
ground.” 


PET AND HOBBY DAY 
Early in the summer’s program will come 
a pet and hobby day. Play leaders are 
urged to use plenty of large signs, telling 
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of the event and asking all the children to 
come bringing their pets and _ hobbies. 
“Have all the children possible who play 
band instruments take part in the parade. 
Have several unusual pets in the parade be- 
decked in crepe paper. Have groups of 
children riding broomsticks (riding their 
hobby) with hobby or picture of hobby 
hanging from the end of the stick.” 


Lhe Book Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


NVIRONMENT makes a child what he 
k is, reiterates Addington Bruce in 

Your Growing Child (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co.). ‘Almost always 
—and I would, indeed, emphasize the 
point,” he writes, “it is not what a child 
inherits, it is the training he gets in the 
home that counts for most in the shaping 
of his career. ‘This is fact, not a theory. 
In Minnesota a special study was made of 
the moral condition of about 100 young 
people, 17 years old and upward, for whom, 
when they were young foster parents had 
been found by the state. On the heredity 
theory these young people were doomed to 
become of bad character themselves. It 
was found that in reality 83 per cent of 
them were growing up to a splendid man- 
hood and womanhood. Of a similar group 
in Wisconsin nearly 90 per cent did well 
when placed in good homes. Give a child, 
no matter how bad his heredity—the bene- 
fit of an excellent upbringing, and the like- 
lihood is that in after years he will be a 
decent, useful citizen.” 

* * * 


With all their care parents doubtless feel 
that each child is a problem, but if they 
were to read Publication No. 4 of the Com- 
mittee on Methods of Preventing Delin- 
quency they might realize that they have 
been spared some troubles. The Problem 
Child is made up of narratives from the 
case records of visiting teachers, set down 


by Mary B. Sayles, with a description of 


the purpose and scope of Visiting Teacher 
work by Howard W. Nudd (New York: 
Joint Committee on Methods of Prevent- 
ing Delinquency, $1.00). 

* * * 

It is a little late in the season to write 
about books for the child who is going 
abroad this summer—there must be a 
great many of them—but, let us say, for the 
child who is going abroad next summer, or 
for one who is not going abroad at all but 
likes to know about the boys and girls of 
other lands, there is Saturday’s Child, by 
Helen Coale Crewe (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., $2.00). Mrs. Crewe tells 
what the children of many European coun- 
tries do and how they do it. These are 
all “Saturday’s Children,” as in the old 
rhyme, “Saturday’s child must work for his 
living” ; but though they have to work, pull- 
ing flax, or cutting wood, or delicately set- 
ting mosaics, there is much in their sur- 
roundings that is strange and beautiful to 
an American child. The reverence that 
these children of the Old World have for 
their picturesque inheritance is worth being 
brought to the attention of our own boys 
and girls. 


* * * 


For the child who has access to the coun- 
try, bird study may be made easier and more 
definite by the use of Julius King’s Birds in 
Rhyme and More Birds in Rhyme (New 
York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 75 cents 
each). 


These are not precisely books to 
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carry into the field, for though thin, they plays, poetry, biography, travel and ex- 


are extremely high and wide, but they do 
very well for piazza reference. Each book 
treats of a dozen or more birds, furnishing 
a well-colored illustration of each bird, a 
reproduction of his song in musical annota- 
tion, a brief scientific description, and a lit- 
tle rhyme defining his chief characteristic. 
The most unusual contribution made by 
Mr. King is the attempt to translate the 
bird notes into notes for the human voice, 
an effort so difficult that any measure of 
success seems a creditable achievement. 
* * * 

For good advice about reading for boys 
and girls in their teens parents can profit- 
ably consult Annie Carroll Moore’s Cross 
Roads to Childhood (New York: George 
H. Doran Co.). This gives an annotated 
list of a hundred or more books—novels, 


te 


ploration. For novels perpetuating sections 
and periods in the development of our own 
country, James Boyd’s Drums and March- 
ing On, and Honore Willsie Morrow’s 
Forever Free are among the very finest; 
Elsie Singmaster’s stories are also always 
good and always acceptable to older girls. 
Somewhat younger boys and girls may like 
Francis. Rolt-Wheeler’s new book, The 
Finder of Fire (New York: D. Appleton). 
Mr. Wheeler has managed to make an in- 
teresting story out of the discovery of fire 
and the infancy of the human race. His 
hero, a boy of the Cro-Magnons, is cap- 
tured by a tribe who, unlike his own race, 
knows the use of fire. The boy’s success 
in carrying to his own people a precious 
spark furnishes the basis for an exciting and 
instructive tale. 


te 








The Tools of Learning 
for Congress Leaders 


Proceedings of the Convention 
1925-1926-1927 


: $1.00 
Three volumes for $2.50 


Motion Pictures : : : : : 5 
Recommended Films 1925-1927 
References-Bibliography: : : a 


Source Material for Rural Units  .25 
Rural Life Bureau 


Publicity Primer : $1.00 


The National Handbook : : : .15 


Sent on receipt of price 
The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
1201-16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Open Your Safety Campaign 
with 
A PAGEANT OF SAFETY 
(40 characters) 

Prepared for Parent-Teacher Groups by the 
Education Division, National 
Safety Council 
Single Copies 10 cents. 3 Copies for 25 cents 
ORDER FROM 
THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
1201-16th Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 


Or 
A PILGRIMAGE TO SAFETY 


In Eight Episodes 


By Elizabeth Waterman 
(400 Characters) 
ORDER FROM 
THE EDUCATION DIVISION, 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
120 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


Note: Suitable only for very large groups. 
for each association on application. 


One free 
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ARE YOU 
eArtstic, Efficient, Original, Energetic? 
PROVE IT! 








The Child Welfare Magazine Offers 
FOUR AWARDS—$25.00 EACH 


to the Strate MaGazineE CHAIRMAN who puts on the best CHILD WELFARE MaGaZINE BootH 
at a Fall State Convention. This contest will be based on the following points : 


Crass 1—The most beautiful booth 
Crass 2—The best booth for the least money 
CiLass 3—The most original idea developed 
Crass 4—The booth taking the greatest number of 
subscriptions 
A detailed account giving materials used, expense, and methods must be accompanied by a 


glossy photograph, 8x 10 inches. Awards will be announced one month after receipt of all 
reports. No reports received later than December 15, 1927, will be eligible to award. 


~~ —-— ~« 


THE JUDGES WILL BE: 


Mr. J. WintHRop ANpDREws, National Chairman of Art 

Mr. J. WeLpon MeEape, Jr., Art Gravure Corporation 

Mrs. LAuRA UNDERHILL Koun, Publicity Manager, N.C.P.T. 
Miss Mary A. FERRE, Circulation Mgr., Child Welfare Magazine 


 W Oe 


~ ~~ ~ 
% - 


A SIMILAR CONTEST WILL BE HELD FOR THE 
SPRING CONVENTIONS 


Tear off coupon, fill out and send to 





Tue CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
5517 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I am Magazine Chairman for the State of 


I desire to enter the Magazine Booth Contest in Class. . . 


the required conditions. 
Sign here 
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EDITORIAL 





T IS interesting to trace the steps of 

the Parent-Teachers movement as indi- 

cated in its program. Thirty years 
ago the “gentle, little mothers” met to dis- 
cuss the best ways of punishing a child for 
misbehavior. ‘Tears were shed over the 
iniquities of the disobedient boy who seemed 
to delight in getting his hands dirty and 
his clothes torn. It was brought out, al- 
most as a revolutionary doctrine, that the 
child’s digestion might have something to 
do with a temper that threw him to the 
floor with screams of rage and impulses to 
kick the panels out of doors. We are 
learning. 


fe 


The new plan of more conferences and 
round tables and fewer reports at the con- 
vention was a tremendous success. Few 
people wish to be taught, but everyone loves 
to confer; discussion is the most vital qual- 
ity in adult education, which, after all, is 
what all Parent-Teacher work is. 


The men delegates, conference leaders 
and speakers at the convention were of the 
greatest value and inspiration. We are be- 
ginning to make our name a_ reality. 
Parent as a title is so much wider than 
Mother, and the combination of men and 
women so much stronger than either one 
alone that we rejoice in this coming of men 
into the ranks. 


iy 
At the Iowa Child Research Station they 


have three families of rats, three mothers 
and their children. One mother had been 
fed during the gestation period, a diet defi- 
cient in calcium, one deficient in calcium 
and protein, and the third deficient in 


te 


neither. The mothers and children gave 
startling exhibition of the effect of the diets 
from the pathetic underfed ones, up to the 
plump, vigorous well-fed ones. 

Probably the mind of a child shows no 
less clearly what it is fed upon; but because 
it is not so apparent on the surface, even 
those who study physical feeding assidu- 
ously, forget this even more important sub- 
ject. 


te 


Anent the controversy, if it may be so 
called, between behaviorism and heredity as 
the actuating force, Dr. Palmer Lucas at 
the convention said: “One might as well 
ask which is more necessary to life, light or 
air, as to ask whether heredity or environ- 
ment is more important.” This should give 
us a sane viewpoint on the subject. 


We have had no more refreshing inspira- 
tion in this generation than Lindbergh’s 
flight and the accompanying disclosure of 
his magnificent character. The plain vir- 
tues of courage, endurance, modesty, in- 
tegrity and faith are all his, and without 
them he could never have accomplished the 
flight across the ocean, alone but unafraid. 

His poise, his perfect manner in meeting 
the great ones of the earth are results of 
inborn and well-instilled courtesy,  self- 
reliance and purity of thought. For this 
his mother and all his ancestors are re- 
sponsible—heredity and environment. How 
can we lose faith in our young people when 
such men are living and when the country 
can go mad over such a person? News of 
vice and crime for once were moved to 
back sheets of the newspapers because the 
public demanded news of “Lindy.” It was 


good news. M. L. L. 
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The ‘Round Table 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 





In the Colorado exhibit at the National Convention in Oakland there was a description 
of the Star and Chart System used in that state for increasing membership. The best thing 
that can be said about the system is that it works. In 1925-1926 Colorado lost 555 members. 
In 1926-1927, when the Star and Chart System was used, there was a gain of 8000 members. 
Every local association which adopted the plan grew; some associations doubled their 
membership. The Round Table passes on from Colorado to the other states this good idea 
which was originally published in the Colorado Bulletin. It urges other states to submit 
successful membership plans which have received no national publicity. It is the sharing of 
the best ideas and the most resultful activities that pushes forward Parent-Teacher work 
in a nation-wide manner, and that helps to focus public attention on the child and his 











development. 





A signal success in one state, if broadcast, becomes an incentive for more 
than a million workers in the other states. You furnish the worthwhile plans; the Magazine 
will do the broadcasting. 











Teachers 


John Doe, Principal 
Kg.—Mary Doe... 
Gr. 1-B—Mary Doe. 
Gr. 1-A—Mary Doe. 


State Apportionment 
Total Membership 








A Membership Plan 


P.-T. A. MEMBERSHIP CHART 


ee een ee Soe ey. Parent-Teacher Membership 








Key to P.-T. A. Membership Chart 
* Large Gold Star—State Life Membership, $25.00 
* * * * *| Large Silver Star—Special State ~~ 10.00 
| * * * * Large Red Star—Special State - 1.00 
| * * * Large Blue Star—Special State i 3.00 
Large Green Star—Special State “ 5.00 


Small Gold Star—Largest Attendance at P.-T. A. Meeting 
Small Red Star—Mothers’ Membership 

| Small Blue Star—Father’s 

Small Silver Star—Teacher’s 


387 ® | Small Green Star—Adult Membership—Not Parents 


| 497 Gold Seal—Apportionment Reached 
ee 





P.-T. A. ROOM MEMBERSHIP CHART 


.Parent-Teacher Association. Room 5, Grade 3-B 








Miss Doe, Teacher. . . * | 
Membership of Parents | Key to Room Membership Chart 
Mr. and Mrs. John Doe. . * * | Teacher—Silver Star 
Mr. and Mrs. James Doe... . * * Mothere—Red Star 
oe * | Fathere—Blue Star 
SG RN akikorts xc aa 


State Apportionment 


Total Membership... 





Highest Attendance at P.-T. A. Meeting— 
Gold Star 


, | . — the membership —- 
|| the Stat ti t, 
= fo PP sae 3 apportionment, a gold sea = 





GOLD SEAL 
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THE STAR AND CHART SYSTEM 

The preceding charts were intended 
as a suggestive plan for increasing Parent- 
Teacher memberships throughout the state 
of Colorado. 

In this system, each school room has its 
individual “Room Chart,” bearing the 
names of the teacher and the parents of the 
children’ of that room. When the teacher 
pays her membership dues she places a silver 
star beside her name. As soon as a parent 
pays his dues, his child is permitted to place 
a star by the parent’s name—a blue one for 
the father, a red one for the mother. If 
the parent has several children in the school 
in other rooms, each child is permitted to 
place a star on the chart in his own partic- 
ular room. As you see, the number of 
stars does not exactly coincide with the 
number of memberships in the Parent- 
Teacher Association. When the room's 
membership reaches the number appor- 


tioned to it by the membership chair- 
man, a gold seal is affixed to the “Room 
Chart.” 

The large Parent-Teacher Association 
chart pictures the membership of the school 
as a whole. It should be posted in the hall 
or in some conspicuous place where all may 
watch it grow. Once a week the school 
membership chairman checks up with the 
“Room Charts” to see how many new red 
and blue stars should be added opposite the 
various teachers’ names on the big Parent- 
Teacher Association “Membership Chart.” 
When the state apportionment for the 
whole school is finally reached, a gold seal 
should be affixed to the large chart to sig- 
nify this accomplishment. 

For more detailed information write to 
Mrs. A. E. Craig, membership chairman of 
the Colorado Branch, in care ot Mrs. J. 
Sherman Brown (state president), Route 
1, Littleton, Colorado. 


Increasing Membership in Ohio 


membership campaign extending until February first, in an endeavor to bring 


Te: Willard School Parent-Teacher Association of Cleveland, Ohio, put on a big 


the parent of every child in closer relationship with the work of the school 


and the association. To completely cover the field a committee of two mothers 
was chosen from each room, their duty being to call upon every mother in that room. 
Since there are sixteen rooms of children, we have a committee of thirty-two, each of 
whom is given a list of all the mothers in the room from which she is chosen. 

Of course, competition adds greatly to the interest of the contest, therefore, the 
committee of thirty-two is divided ino two teams, the gold and the blue, using our 
school colors. Alternate rooms are chosen for each side because the lower grades 
show a higher percentage of mothers present at our meetings. From each team of 
sixteen is chosen a captain to whom the other members of her team turn in their 
results, and to whom they are responsible. ‘The teams are furnished with gold and 
blue ribbon badges respectively. 

The goal of the contestants is a 100 per cent membership for Willard School 
P.-T. A. For the side winning the greatest number of points a luncheon will be 
furnished by the association. Each new member whose name and membership fee is 
turned in by one of the committee counts 35 points for every room in which the new 
member has children. Every name and membership fee paid at the door on our meet- 
ing day counts 25 points for every room in which the new member has children. The 
first room to have a 100 per cent membership of mothers gets 700 points. Any room 
thereafter to sign up 100 per cent gets 500 points. Every member already belonging 
to the association counts 10 points for each room in which she has children. The room 
having the highest percentage of new members each month receives 100 extra points. 
On the blackboard of our club-room is a chart of the standing of the two teams. A 
State membership card properly filled out is given every mother who pays our member- 
ship fee of 25 cents—Ohio “Parent-Teacher.” 
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The Auditorium of the City of Oakland, California 
In this building the National Convention was held 


W ordsworth a La Mode 


BY JANE H. 


I met a little city girl 

And she was gaily clad, 

Yet there was something in her look 
That made my old heart sad. 


“Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be?” 

“Why I’m the only child,” she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 


“And how is that? I pray you tell.” 
She answered: “Can't 
That 
Her job is studying me! 


you see, 


mother has no time for more? 


“Her courses in psychology 

Are her chief occupation, 

And meetings of the Mothers’ Club 
Her only recreation. 


“Kirkpatrick, Dewey, Thorndike, 
Montessori, William James 





She’s made exhaustive studies 
Of their theories and aims. 


“My instincts she has analyzed, 
Their functionings she knows, 
Their nature and their origin 


She’s learned to diagnose. 


POSNER 


“The troublous adolescent 
She fears them not at all; 


years— 


She's solved their every mystery 
With the help of Stanley Hall! 


“Since she has studied Jung and Freud, 
Her aim has been to find 

The psycho-analvytic depths 

Of my sub-conscious mind! 


“My complexes and reflexes 
She’s learned to correlate; 

There’s not a word or look of mine 

That she can’t tabulate! 


“Biologists, psychologists, 
Professors of all factions, i 
Each has contributed his share 

To shaping my reactions! 


“They've measured my intelligence & 
With scientific care, 

Tho of what use it is to me 

I’m not at all aware!” 


“Alas, poor little maid!” said I, 
“*T would put me in a passion 
To be so vivisected in 

Such laboratory fashion.” 


“Oh, see you not,” the child replied, 
“That I’ve found my vocation 


In serving as the instrument 


Of Mother’s education?” 


(Reprinted from Life.) 
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National Office 


NAOotes 


BY FLORENCE V. WATKINS 


National Executive Secretary 


Did readers of the Magazine notice in the 
July issue announcement that the Rural Bureau 
had issued a 46-page booklet entitled “Source 
Material for the Use of Rural Parent-Teacher 
Association Units?” If so, did each reader put 
a 25 cent piece into an envelope and order a 
copy at once? This is really a most valuable 
little booklet and every one interested in rural 
problems—whether he lives in the country or in 
the city—should secure a copy and study it. 
The first chapter deals with the responsibility 
of parents for the health of the pre-school child. 
This is followed by a consideration of the re- 
sponsibilities of parents and teachers for the 
health of the school child. But health is only 
one of seven educational objectives and the next 
chapter treats of a second objective—citizenship. 
A chapter on what parents should know about 
their schools gives valuable hints to both father 
and mother. “Leisure and how to use it” is the 
longest article in the book and one of the most 
interesting and practical. It is followed by a 
consideration of wholesome living in the home 
and by suggestions as to how the parent-teacher 
association can contribute toward the improve- 
ment of teaching in rural schools. Each chapter 
contains a bibliography of the best books on 
the subject being treated. It will be difficult to 
find a little book more full of practical sug- 
gestions than this one, and the price is but 
twenty-five cents! Order today from _ the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Remember also the announcement of the new 
booklet on Motion Pictures compiled by the 
National Chairman of the Committee on Motion 
Pictures. 32 pp. On the inside front cover 
page is a quotation—author unknown—“I am 
the Moving Picture.” An excellent foreword 
is followed by most valuable suggestions for 
committee work. The list of pictures recom- 
mended has been carefully selected (1925-1927) 
and the key shows whether the pictures are for 
adults, the family, juveniles, or for general 
audiences. The pictures are also rated as A, 
good; B, harmless but second rate as to plot 
and production; or *, especially recommended. 
The number of reels in the picture is also given. 
Blank pages are left so that supplementary lists 
published in the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE may 
be pasted in later. Valuable features of the 
book are the list of names and addresses of 
motion picture distributors and the list of sources 
for non-theatrical pictures. A short bibliography 
is included. The price of this valuable little 
booklet is but 15 cents. Motion Picture Com- 
mittees and individuals interested in securing 
better films should certainly purchase a copy 
at once before the edition is exhausted. 

The National Office has on hand excellent 
copies of pictures of Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 


and Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. The price is 15 
cents each or both for 25 cents. (Stamps ac- 
cepted.) Each state office should have a copy 
of these founders of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Address National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 16th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 





In many states little children—those just under 
school age—have no chance to go to kinder- 
gartens because there are none. In many states 
parent-teacher associations are busily at work 
trying to develop public sentiment for kinder- 
gartens. Are these workers using the clip sheet 
of the National Kindergarten Association in 
their publicity? This sheet has most interesting 
and telling stories and articles on the value of 
this phase of education. These clip sheets may 
be secured by writing the National Kinder- 


garten Association, 8 West 40th St., New York 
City. 





The Child Study Association of America, 54 
West 74th St., New York City, has recently 
reprinted three addresses on Sex Education and 
bound them in booklet form. The first article 
is by Benjamin C. Gruenberg on “The Sex 
Education of the Young Child.” The next one 
is by M. J. Exner and is entitled, “The Sex 
Education of the Adolescent Boy.” Winifred 
Richmond writes on “The Sex Education of the 
Adolescent Girl.” The price is ten cents. 





The attractive: Alabama State Yearbook for 
1926-1927 has just been received. The booklet 
opens with the words of the Alabama song and 
a prayer for parent-teacher associations. The 
reports of officers and chairmen are most in- 
teresting. Perhaps the report that will be of 
greatest interest to all parent-teacher workers 
is the account of “The Birmingham News Essay 
Contest.’ The subject assigned was, “What the 
P.-T. A. Means to My School,” and the contest 
was open to pupils in grades from five through 
high school. Grades 5 and 6 were limited 
to 200-word essays; grades 7, 8, and 9 to 300 
words, and grades 10, 11, and 12 to 500 words. 
The first prize of $25 went to the elementary 
schools as the strongest associations are in those 
schools. The second prize of $15 was awarded 
to grades 7, 8 and 9, while the third prize of 
$10 went to the high school. In each case the 
prize winner was to give the prize to the local 
P.-T. A. The essays were graded on content, 
neatness, spelling, punctuation, sentences, and 
paragraphs and the prize essay is published in 
the year book. This city of Birmingham evi- 
dently has a newspaper which is convinced of 
the value of the P.-T. A. and is glad to help 
on the good work being done by these groups. 
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Wordsworth a La Mode 


BY JANE H. 


I met a little city girl 

And she was gaily clad, 

Yet there was something in her look 
That made my old heart sad. 


“Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be?” 

“Why I’m the only child,” she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 


“And how is that? 
She answered: “Can't you see, 


I pray you tell.” 


That mother has no time for more? 
Her job is studying me! 


“Her courses in psychology 

Are her chief occupation, 

And meetings of the Mothers’ Club 
Her only recreation. 


“Kirkpatrick, Dewey, Thorndike, 
Montessori, William James— 
She’s made exhaustive studies 
Of their theories and aims. 


“My instincts she has analyzed, 
Their functionings 
Their nature and their origin 
She’s learned to diagnose. 


she knows, 


POSNER 


“The troublous adolescent years— 
She fears them not at all; 

She’s solved their every mystery 
With the help of Stanley Hall! 


“Since she has studied Jung and Freud, 
Her aim has been to find 

The psycho-analvtic depths 

Of my sub-conscious mind! 


“My complexes and reflexes 

She’s learned to correlate; 

There's not a word or look of mine 
That she can't tabulate! 


“Biologists, psychologists, 
Professors of all factions, 
Each has contributed his share 
To shaping my reactions! 


“They've measured my intelligence 
With scientific care, 

Tho of what use it is to me 

I’m not at all aware!” 


“Alas, poor little maid!” said I, 
“*T- would put me in a passion 
To be so vivisected in 

Such laboratory fashion.” 


“Oh, see you not,” the child replied, 
“That I’ve found my vocation 

In serving as the instrument 

Of Mother’s education?” 
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(Reprinted from Life.) 
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National Office 


Notes 


BY FLORENCE V. WATKINS 


National Executive Secretary 


Did readers of the Magazine notice in the 
July issue announcement that the Rural Bureau 
had issued a 46-page booklet entitled “Source 
Material for the Use of Rural Parent-Teacher 
Association Units?” If so, did each reader put 
a 25 cent piece into an envelope and order a 
copy at once? This is really a most valuable 
little booklet and every one interested in rural 
problems—whether he lives in the country or in 
the city—should secure a copy and study it. 
The first chapter deals with the responsibility 
of parents for the health of the pre-school child. 
This is followed by a consideration of the re- 
sponsibilities of parents and teachers for the 
health of the school child. But health is only 
one of seven educational objectives and the next 
chapter treats of a second objective—citizenship. 
A chapter on what parents should know about 
their schools gives valuable hints to both father 
and mother. “Leisure and how to use it” is the 
longest article in the book and one of the most 
interesting and practical. It is followed by a 
consideration of wholesome living in the home 
and by suggestions as to how the parent-teacher 
association can contribute toward the improve- 
ment of teaching in rural schools. Each chapter 
contains a bibliography of the best books on 
the subject being treated. It will be difficult to 
find a little book more full of practical sug- 
gestions than this one, and the price is but 
twenty-five cents! Order today from the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Remember also the announcement of the new 
booklet on Motion Pictures compiled by the 
National Chairman of the Committee on Motion 
Pictures. 32 pp. On the inside front cover 
page is a quotation—author unknown—“I am 
the Moving Picture.” An excellent foreword 
is followed by most valuable suggestions for 
committee work. The list of pictures recom- 
mended has been carefully selected (1925-1927) 
and the key shows whether the pictures are for 
adults, the family, juveniles, or for general 
audiences. The pictures are also rated as A, 
good; B, harmless but second rate as to plot 
and production; or *, especially recommended. 
The number of reels in the picture is also given. 
Blank pages are left so that supplementary lists 
published in the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE may 
be pasted in later. Valuable features of the 
book are the list of names and addresses of 
motion picture distributors and the list of sources 
for non-theatrical pictures. A short bibliography 
is included. The price of this valuable little 
booklet is but 15 cents. Motion Picture Com- 
mittees and individuals interested in securing 
better films should certainly purchase a copy 
at once before the edition is exhausted. 

The National Office has on hand excellent 
copies of pictures of Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 


and Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. The price is 15 
cents each or both for 25 cents. (Stamps ac- 
cepted.) Each state office should have a copy 
of these founders of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Address National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 16th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 





In many states little children—those just under 
school age—have no chance to go to kinder- 
gartens because there are none. In many states 
parent-teacher associations are busily at work 
trying to develop public sentiment for kinder- 
gartens. Are these workers using the clip sheet 
of the National Kindergarten Association in 
their publicity? This sheet has most interesting 
and telling stories and articles on the value of 
this phase of education. These clip sheets may 
be secured by writing the National Kinder- 


garten Association, 8 West 40th St., New York 
City. 





The Child Study Association of America, 54 
West 74th St., New York City, has recently 
reprinted three addresses on Sex Education and 
bound them in booklet form. The first article 
is by Benjamin C. Gruenberg on “The Sex 
Education of the Young Child.” The next one 
is by M. J. Exner and is entitled, “The Sex 
Education of the Adolescent Boy.” Winifred 
Richmond writes on “The Sex Education of the 
Adolescent Girl.” The price is ten cents. 





The attractive: Alabama State Yearbook for 
1926-1927 has just been received. The booklet 
opens with the words of the Alabama song and 
a prayer for parent-teacher associations. The 
reports of officers and chairmen are most in- 
teresting. Perhaps the report that will be of 
greatest interest to all parent-teacher workers 
is the account of “The Birmingham News Essay 
Contest.”” The subject assigned was, “What the 
P.-T. A. Means to My School,” and the contest 
was open to pupils in grades from five through 
high school. Grades 5 and 6 were limited 
to 200-word essays; grades 7, 8, and 9 to 300 
words, and grades 10, 11, and 12 to 500 words. 
The first prize of $25 went to the elementary 
schools as the strongest associations are in those 
schools. The second prize of $15 was awarded 
to grades 7, 8 and 9, while the third prize of 
$10 went to the high school. In each case the 
prize winner was to give the prize to the local 
P.-T. A. The essays were graded on content, 
neatness, spelling, punctuation, sentences, and 
paragraphs and the prize essay is published in 
the year book. This city of Birmingham evi- 
dently has a newspaper which is convinced of 
the value of the P.-T. A. and is glad to help 
on the good work being done by these groups. 
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The American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, has a publica- 
tion called “Dramatizing Child Health,” by 
Grace T. Hallock. This book contains health 
plays and chapters on the writing and producing 
of plays, the educational value of dramatics, 
health pageantry, and singing and dancing. 
There are 317 pages with illustrations and the 
price is $2.00. 





Anyone interested in playgrounds would en- 
joy a copy of “Summer Playground Program,” 
1927, prepared by the Department of Public 
Welfare, Bureau of Recreation, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and distributed by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Here are out- 
lined major, minor, and routine activities for 
nine weeks of the summer—almost the entire 
vacation. Here might be found suggestions for 
other seasons as well. 

Bulletin No. 1655 gives “Some Novel Hikes” 
which would be enjoyed by children and adults. 





Raymond G. Fuller of the National Child 
Labor Committee, New York City, has just 
prepared a 40-page booklet, “Fourteen Is Too 
Early: Some Psychological Aspects of School 
Leaving and Child Labor.” This book will in- 
terest parent-teacher workers who believe in 
the National Child Labor Amendment. Its per- 
usal might convert some who have been op- 
posing the measure. One of the most funda- 
mental problems in the child labor field is the 
age at which children should be permitted to 
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leave school for work. This booklet discusses 
the educational and psychological factors in- 
volved in the question and interprets recent 
research in this field, according to the Child 
Welfare News Summary of the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, ‘D. C. 





Worried, troubled mothers, whose children 
will not eat breakfast will be glad to know that 
in the May issue of “The Pictorial Review,” 
New York City, there is an article by Lydia 
J. Roberts, Assistant Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Chicago, entitled “Better 
Breakfast Babies.” The booklet has 39 pages 
and the author not only makes practical sug- 
gestions for the treatment of children who re- 
fuse to eat breakfast but also gives breakfast 
menus for children of different ages. 





Those desiring to learn more about nursery 
schools should write to the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., for a _ set of 
mimeographed sheets prepared by Mary Dabney 
Davis, which is a “Preliminary Report of Cur- 
rent Practice in the Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Nursery Schools in the United States 
for 1926-1927.” The report brings together in- 
formation furnished by 33 nursery school direc- 
tors. Four of the schools reporting are co- 
operative projects of the public school system 
and private philanthropic organizations and 18 
are connected with colleges, universities, and 
teacher-training institutions. 
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State Magazine 
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Any State Chairman of CHILp 
WELFARE MaGazinE may now se- 
cure a monthly record of expiring 
subscriptions. This, of course, will 
not affect the sending of individ- 
ual expiration notices. It is a 


NEW SERVICE to supplement 
that and to further assist our 
State Chairmen. 
Write to 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
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